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The Climbing American Beauty 
A wonderful new rose for your garden. Has all the charm of the American Beauty, but is hardier, stronger growing, more prolific in bloom. 


Beauty Rose 1 June and continues to flower occasion from a photograph and shows over a hun 


1 
, 1 1 


lerfu harm, : hr ut the growing season. And dred flowers on one side 
at it h flower is a perfect American Beauty, 

\merican three to four inches in diameter, finely 
. : formed on a long stem and delightfully these wonderful roses. We will send one 
ee ee er . . or more year-old plants to your home, 

Pe vane The leaves of the Climbing American post paid, carefully packed and protected, 

Beauty are large. bright, glossy green on receipt of price—$2 each 

The foliage remains on all summer and 
will not burn with the sun, nor will sud- 
den changes of temperature harm them 


There is room in the garden of every 
American rose lover for at least one ot 


] al t 


We have prepared a folder, which gives 
and 


a full description of the Climbing Amer 


ba “ : can Beauty, which we will gladly send 
Lines The illustration shown is reproduced on request 


HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS COMPANY, West Chester, Pa. 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust~, 
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A Tarviated State Road 


The above illustration shows the State 
road at Pekin, Ill., recently built under 
the supervision of the Illinois. Highway 
Commission and financed by the City of Pe- 
kin and its merchants. In describing this 
road, the Municipal Journal and Engineer, 
in the August 24th issue, states: ‘‘Eleven 
inches of crushed rock, with two layers of 
Tarvia, followed by a fine screened coating of 
rock, go to make up the road. The heavy 
ballast is securely anchored by shoulders at 
either side of the roadway, and it will take 
the Illinois River’s mightiest effort to work 
destruction to the improvement, as was the 
case during the record high water of 1904. 
The road, which handles the entire travel 
into the city from the West, has been im- 
passable at certain seasons of the year, and 





has been the means of driving trade away 
from the city.” 

The Tarvia used in this construction 
forms a tough, elastic matrix around the 
stone, protecting it against water, and also 
acts as an additional binder, thereby adding 
greatly to the life of the macadam. 

A road bonded with Tarvia X will keep 
its contour long after the ordinary water- 
bonded macadam has been ruined by traffic, 
and the reduction in maintenance is so great 
as to more than compensate for the slight 
increase in cost. 

Other grades of Tarvia are Tarvia A, for 
surface coating old roads and Tarvia B,a 
lighter grade for dust prevention. 

Booklets on request. Address nearest 
office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


New York, 
Kansas City, 


Philadelphia. 


Minneapolis, 


Chicago, 
Pittsburg 


Boston, 





New Orleans, 
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St. Louis, os 
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London, Eng. 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


Seattle, 
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The Real Estate Department of House & Garden will be glad to advise its readers in revard 
This service is given without charge. Address Real Estat 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


HIS most attractive place, containing three acres of lan 
| 













































beautifully laid out in lawns, fine trees, shrubs and 
garden. The house is most artistic; splendid living floor, nin¢ 


bedrooms and three baths in all. Large stable-garage with : 
chauffeur’s rooms. Location unsurpassed, less en mile fro as 
station, in most exclusive section in Greenwich. % 





For Rent Furnished for the Season at 4 
Very Reasonable Rental | 





Our revised list for 1911 of properties for sale and rent is | 9 


most complete. Sent your requirements and consult 


FRANKLIN EDSON, RAYMOND B. THOMPSON CO. | 


Smith Building, Greenwich, Conn., Telephone 729 
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lhe 


Princeton ;”.,.;..-"— 





Farms in Northern New Jersey 
° ~ e The ideal ho ( 0 . onvenient 
Montclair Property a Specialty bot h Ni Ww \ oak Play Philadh Iphia 


trains. Rentals $300 to $6,000 a year 
BENNETT H. FISHLER ip thr tare mementenapnaga nt 
UPPER MONTCAIR, NEW JER SEY ee ee, on en 


country tor sale or rent, furnished or unt 
— ——EEEE nished 


WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton, N. J. 














For those interested 














e . \? New York Offic e, 56 Cedar S 
In REAL ESTATE tated saneeemmmneel 





Information will be gladly given to readers 
who are looking for desirable country or sub- 


BRAND NEW HOUSE FOR SALE urban homes, farms or acreage in any part 
































In restricted residence park at Hastings-on-Hudson. of the country 
On wooded plot 50x1!00, overlooking Hudson and Owners, brokers and development companies 
Palisades. Living room, den, dining room, pantry can bring their prope rty to the attention of 
and kitchen on first floor; 3 bedrooms on second thousands of home-loving people through 
Finest plumbing throughout. Exceptional closet this department. Address, 
and window-seat room. Built by owner for his own Manager Real Estate Dept. 
use. For further details address arin ; ame 
EK. F. ALLEN HOUSE & GARDEN 
«put . a » 
Reom O30 3416 Broadway New York 449 Pourth Ave. New Werk 
= 
FOR rent in Pelham Manor for term of years. A 
or Information About modern improvements Four living rooms on 


ground floor with a fireplace in each. Five master’s 


bed rooms, three fireplaces, two baths, and two larg 
rooms on third floor. Large Kitchen and Pant: 
with light airy cellar under whole 


Joston’s Most Exclusive Suburb Further information may be obtained by calling 
CONSULT on or writing to, : , eee 
E. K. GILLETT, 


FRANK A. RUSSELL ea tony Wy yd 113 Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
































Ko _ $2,000.00 in Prizes :: Big Game Fish 
FIELD AND STREAM 


IS “America’s Magazine for Sportsmen,” is Offering 203 Prizes for 





the Biggest Fresh and Salt Water Game Fish Caught During 1911 
This $2,000.00 will be divided into 203 monthly prizes for the 


iggest fish caught each month and grand prizes for the entire season in each class. Prizes in- 
clude $60 silver cups, silver medals, high class rods and reels, guns and sportsman’ s i - 















For Reat Furnished—Season or Year 
Gentleman’s Country Estate—In the Gap 





Ramapo Mountains, near Tuxedo On Erie List of prizes and conditions y contest published each month in FIELD AND STREAM. As you will wan 
Railroad, one hour from New York. Beautiful to read the accounts each month of How, When, Where and with what tackle these big fish were caught, w 
residence; 6 master bedrooms 3; baths modern going to make you a special introductory ‘elles of a three months’ trial subscription to Fr LDA AND STREAM. 














together with the 1911 Angler's Guide, the best book on fishing published, telling how, when and where to sh, 
including the latest Game and Fish Lewes for 1911 ead a Sve-fact split bamboo bait casting rod, ‘All for $1. 00 


nd in your order today and learn all about this great contest. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 29East 21si Street, New York City 


stable, garage, gardener's cottage and 13 acres in 
lawn and garden 











HUGHES, WETMORE & VAN WINKLE, % Pine St.,. NEW YORK. 


Tel ohn 
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Property | 
and Rent 


chase, sale or rental of country and suburban real estate in all parts of the country. 
‘ment, House & Garden, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





land Internat 


GRANT PARISH 


ountry 
Oinansh ons = 3 Country 


ie a Premier tn Country Estates 


~~) 








This elegant one for sale -di rectly on n Long Island Sound 1428 New York Aor 
and a peninsula with rocky headland, ; Washington, B.C 


9 acres, cut stone breakwater, dock, etc. 


Most superb views over wide expanse of water oe eee te anee 
ippointed marble and brick mansion standing about 75 leet above sea level and D | A2.—Great big hearted Virginia estate ® acres. br 
; , : : 7 : ms, grove, costly buildings, rich soil 1¢ grass, farm ot hig 
21 feet in depth 60 feet away rhe house is of the best, and staunchly built —with Will ppadl to theoneesking a faswe broad ganee teemn that aved 
lrawing rooms, large halls (marble staircase dining room, breakfast room, large esults. 2h. from Washington. $36,000. Printed descriptior 


trv. kitchen, laundry: servants dining and sitting rooms; 13 masters bedchambers } ay serene ~~ oes he feng nn ll 
» bathrooms House entirely heated by Indirect Hot Water System. tately fe t y de ightful Southern all year ho 


l\ 
nted description. 





Ihe Grounds are splendidly laid out with trees, shrubs, Italian garden marble fountain GRANT PARISH, Broker, 142° Ne 
‘ | ish court. Large store house with extra rooms, stone garage, bathing 


Will Sell 


ipletely and beautifully furnished or unfurnished 


For more elaborate details address, 


Opp. R.R. Station 


Laurence Timmons “Tel. 456 GREENWICH CONN. 
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BUNGALOWS—Our Rig Seok of COTTAGES—This big new CEMENT HOUSES And How to GARAGES And How to 
BK nga ow ws 208 signstobe book of Badford’s Artistic Bulld Then s ble book Build Them—Soows 55 de 
any climate strates remy shows 25 ontains 176 pages ll ound signs of private and pul 
plet 08 ns and g ttag h lot It t 
“t ted cost of pstructic omy , sand es th mplete 
Kadford’s latest a best d rns tir € to astr est 


gns Zz 
oo > nd Brick, Stone 

mated st « nstruction of construction 

The B yw t If ‘ t Cement, Cement Plasier, and chapter See 


ory ok ‘ ttage se See hoox. |( te Ble H es. Priee, me and sssories ] - T 3 m - 
Price, postpald, #1.00. |Priee, postpaid, 1.00. |postpald, #1.00, , Priee, tA 1.00 } I ‘HIS HOUSE AT ENGLEWOOD 


x 
fine designs garages ada vs ame 
I or rete 





RADFORD ARCHITECTURAL CO., Dept., Z., 178 Fulton St., New York City. a house that has been published in 








every architectural magazine in this 





COUNTRY PLACE AT THE SEASHORE’ country as an example of the best tendencies 


FURNISHED BUNGALOWS AND COTTAGES FOR RENT AND FOR SALE of modern American building—is for sale. 
eal BEAUTIFUL DEAL PARK, DEAL, N. J. If you want one of the most distinctive 


acres within 90 mi nutes of Ne w York ind having unequalle ain and boat ser a _ s ‘ 

of beach and Casino minut = ake, and adjoining the Deal small homes in this country, investigate this 
ind i ri t ted r inks V e ne b troll < nects with all vast . ~——" : e 

opportunity. Write for details today. 

uxuriant shrubbery. The; : : 


artisti i '. fully f mn she d ; ~} every city conver . uC including garage RENT Address 
€! neigt rs an exclusive efined ¢ roment. The opportunities for a eormne X17, HOUSE <& *y GARDEN 


astimes are iniimiter nis boat zg and hishing x t ind tennis riding, driving 
449 Fourth Avenue New York City 


es 1 he ocean o1 n shaded road ) the uke Photos, booklet and full information on request 
Ww. 8 HERRICK, Manager, 96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


SEVERAL LARGE PLOTS FOR SALE ON CONVENIENT TERMS 


IMPORTANT TO THOSE WHO EXPECT 


TO BUILD OR MAKE ALTERATIONS _ Architectural Rerord 


The National Magazine for Architects, Owners and Builders 

the ~~ al Record, which is invaluable to those who 

t to build w make alterations, there are illustrated 

Geseribed the numerous building-specialties that add _ very 

h to the comfort, convenience and value of the modern home, 

without materially adding to the initial cost. This information 
should surely SAVE You MANY DOLLARS. 

You should not miss seeing the February, March, April, May, 

June and July numbers, and although the regu/ar re is $1.50 


six, if you onder behoee Sebrunty end’ March copies areal ceht. ‘*@ngemont Estate’’ At Scarsdale Station 
y Julian Buckly Albro & Lindeberg, Architects Send your money order today. Tomorrow may be too late, The ideal realization of out-of-town living. A delightful 
planning to build, you will find it of greas Send the Coupon with $1.00 Today home community, for all-year residence. Protected social 
first make a careful fersona’ study of the environment, the charm of the country, all city improve- 
ns of houses, etc., that have been designed ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 102 Metropolitan Annex, New ments. Immediately at station, only 19 miles, on Harlem 


t by a number of leading architects, and York 
earn ‘heir ideas regarding the best interior ar For enclosed $1.00 mail Feb.. Mar., Apr., May, June and Elec. Div. N. Y. Cent. R. R. 


nt and the most appropriate furnishings July numbers, as per ect fer in House & Garder 
THis IMPORTANT INFORMATION — , mds. ee: Acarsdale Companp, Owners 
vou greatly aid you in deciding about sou " ™ Se ee arren Tha 

niding k reer when you take them up with PrP. O aw . — 
wn architect and builder, can easily be ob- ; P Scarsdale, N. ¥ 503 5th A N 
from the several Aundred exterior and in R. F. D. State * we * rne ia Ber 
lesigns that are beautifully illustrated in the = — = A. 
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House & Garden Bound Volume XVIII 
July to December 1910 inclusive 


ANY of our friends tell us that there is such 
a wealth of timely suggestion in House & 
Garden that they cannot at the time of publica- 
tion carry it all into effect. This invaluable infor- 
mation contained in House & Garden is of live 
and lasting interest. Make it always available. 
Do not trust to loose copies, for when they are 
most needed they will have disappeared. 


‘TH E six issues of House & Garden from July 

to December inclusive make a volume of 
practical utility in meeting the problems of the 
home-maker and gardener. In bound form they 
are permanently and instantly accessible. 


WE have made an attractive, permanent binder 

of rich soft brown decorated in russet, 
purple and gold, with a cover design by George 
Hood. For those who wish tosend their magazines 
to the local bindery we can supply this cover for 
$1.00. Subscribers who return their copies in 
good condition can have them bound for $1.25. 


READY REFERENCE LIBRARY 


You can have them bound at a trifling expense 


Alfalfa for Poultry 


"THOSE living in a village or on a 
surburban place, who must confine 
hens in yards, have difficulty in providing 
suitable green food for them, and without 
a cheap source of green food, hens kept 
in confinement are less profitable than 
those which have the run of a grass range. 
If one can easily supply hens with green 
food, which has so large a protein con- 
tent, that the grain ration can be considera- 
bly reduced, the net profit will be greater. 
Fowls are kept in better health, and have 
stronger vitality when supplied with green 
food all the year. 
I have kept a large flock of hens on my 
village place for several years. I am now 





ca 


While one crop of alfalfa is growing the hens 
can be turned out to eat another 


satisfied that the best crop to grow for 
them, that provides a succulent food in 
summer, is alfalfa. A plot of alfalfa, well 
established, a rod or two square, will fur- 
nish a flock of 50 fowls with green food all 
summer. Good rich garden soil, that is 
drained, is just the place for the alfalfa 
bed. If one is doubtful about growing 
alfalfa, he can grow it in drills, if the con- 





ditions are made right. 

Early in the spring when the soil has 
dried out so it crumbles in the hand, plow 
or spade up the piot for alfalfa, and if it 
is not rich encagh to grow a large crop 
of corn, work in and mix well with the 
soil, stable manure or high grade commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

The clover family, of which alfalfa is 
a member, requires lime as a food, and 
more than most soils contain, so it is a 
Travel safe thing to do to apply lime to the alfal- 
fa bed before sowing the alfalfa. If one 
can buy ground lime, he can sow it over 
the bed as he would his fertilizer, but if 
stone lime is used it must be put in small 
-_ piles and slacked by covering with soil, 

pad We, 2: / afterward spreading it with a shovel. One 
McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO., Publishers ton to the acre is about right, if one cares 
449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK to figure it for a small plot, but there is 

MRS chcckipekchdeenees for which please fill not much danger of getting on too much. 

my order as follows : The lime should be applied early in the 
spring, either before or after the manure, 
as no harm will come, unless lime and 
manure are brought in close contact in the 


Additional copies at 25c. each. Price for the 
bound volume complete $2.75. These charges do 
not include expressage. 


McBRIDE, WINSTON 
, PUBLISHERS 


& COMPANY 


449 Fourth Avenue New York 


Mouse f+ Garden 




















One cloth binding for my local binder to stitch 
at $1.00 

One volume XVIII bound with my copies sent 
to you today— $1.25. 


Cross out 


lines not 








needed ( One bound volume XVIII complete—$2.75. same pile. Wood ashes can be used in 
Additional copies of-+++--.++++++++: at 25¢c. each. place of lime, as they are one-third lime, 

Name but a considerable quantity is needed. 

ie ccbéncacbabadennagdbcthasigintdedsubstbaheetedeceddeece Work the plot over every few days, so 

ie, _ccktniidecintiiutinn tibbtingenesnennainannaliyoaes tea as to get it in good tilth, and destroy the 











first crop of weeds. The last of May or 
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the first of June, the plot is ready for sow- 
ing. The early sowing of alfalfa is not 
always necessary but it is safer where the 
summers are short, as the roots get down 
deeper before winter. In well prepared 
soil, alfalfa sown in June or July, general- 
ly winters well, and in latitudes south of 
New York, late sowing is quite safe. Sow 
at the rate of 30 pounds of seed per acre, if 
broadcasted, and with it a thin seeding of 
barley for nursecrop. 

For those who wish to grow alfalfa in 
weedy soil, or wish to study the plant, and 
learn its requirements, I advise the sowing 
of it in drills. Make the bed just as vou 
would for onions. Rake off the surface 
finely, and sow quite thickly in drills eigh- 
teen inches apart, and cover the seed one- 
quarter of an inch deep. Work the space 





Alfalfa under netting, through which the hens 
may pick 


between the rows with a wheel hoe, and 
keep the bed clean. With this plan, all 
vacancies are filled easily by sowing more 
seed and extra fertilizers can be applied 
between the rows as needed. It is well to 
place a mulch of coarse manure between 
the rows early in winter. 

A small crop will be cut the first year, 
thereafter four crops a year for many 
years. The green alfalfa can be cut in 
short lengths with shears or a clover cut- 
ter and placed in slatted boxes, or if one 
has two or three plots, the hens can be 
turned out to eat one down while the 
others are growing, as shown above. 
When the fowls get accustomed to the 
alfalfa they will eat it as readily as grain. 

One method I have worked out is to 
sow a bed of alfalfa in the hen yard, 
cover the bed with wire netting, and let 
the hens pick the alfalfa through the wire 
netting. The bed needs some care to 
keep the alfalfa clipped, and two beds are 
better, so one can grow while the other is 
being eaten off. 

One fact I have demonstrated with 
both the cows and hens. After one has 
obtained the largest production possible 
with all other foods, the production can 
be much increased by supplementing them 
with alfalfa, and I have discovered that 
the cured alfalfa or alfalfa hay will take 
the place of alfalfa meal in winter for 
poultry. W. H. JENKINS 
Suggestions for the Poultry House 

We have built a hen-house at Oxford, 
N. Y., intending to start raising poultry in 
April. The house is made to be plastered— 
is lathed and ready for plaster. We have 








POULTRY DEPARTMENT 


The purpose of this department is to give advice to those interested in 
poultry. The manager will gladly answer any troublesome questions. 
Address “Poultry Department” and enclose a self-addressed envelope. 




















Rock 
Hill 
Poultry 


Farm 





Baby Chicks of Quality 
Shipped direct to you by express 


From the finest exhibition or utility matings of 


Fishel Strain White Plymouth Rocks 
“_ Comb White Leghorns, Barred Plym- 
oc 












chert howling PIVST De 


—* OSSINING,N_ Y. 
ks, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. Grune Covad Pal 


outh 





Poe we trace BO York OA PHONE: 
Each breed the product of a specialty breeder Rock Hitt. Mourrey Haws Ono 8© 243 W OSSINING 
I absolutely guarantee the chicks to reach you 
in good condition. YOU take no chances. We Have the Best 
Prices moderate. : , 
Send six cents in stamps for my chick catalogue — the finest ever issued Silver eg mea oer re 
R. C. CALDWELL, BOX 1030, LYNDON, ROSS CO., 0. ridge and Columbian y , 





——— S. C. W. Leghorns, Buff Cochin, 
WILSON FARM LEGHORNS Bantams and White Muscova Ducks. 


Bred on commercial lines for the The Best Varieties for EGG and Table Poultry. 

arava o — Get What You Need Right at Home, 
Eggs for hatching, - -$8 per 100; $70 per 1000 f Lin 
Day-old chicks, - - - $15 ‘* 100; $145 “* 1000 save expresss and damage from long 

Hot water equipment. *Phone 716 shipments. Eggs, Baby Chicks and Stock 

















Wilson Farm Poultry Co., Morristown, N. J. for sale. Catalogue, 28 pages, 4 cents. 














G. D. TILLEY BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Naturalist The cock bird that has 


won first and specials at 
Rare Land and Madison Square Garden, 
Water Birds 


N. Y., last year and this» 

al.e first and specials at 
Swans, Geese, Ducks, Peafowl, Cranes, 
Pheasants, etc. I am the oldest established 


Boston, is but one of 
many fine birds in my 

and largest exclusive dealer in ornamental 

birds in America. 


pens. Bt 10 settings 
G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 


will be sold from his 
mating at $3.00 per egg. 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 


Other matings $3.00, 
$5.00 and $10.00 per set- 
ting of 15 eggs. 

The “ Joe-Pye Book’’ is JOE-PYE 

an annual, ready to mail south Norwalk, Conn. R.F.0.37 
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45 VARIETIES fone 





LAND & WATER FOWLS | Greider’s Fine Catal 


of of peeent oot poultsy, for [et ove - page *, 7 ue ge 
owls, calendar for each mon 
Send for free illustrated catalog, which illustrations, | descriptions, | photos, incubators, 
ers, ‘ormation, an tails concerning the 
tells you much you should know. Stock business, where and how to buy fine poultry, eggs 
and eggs at all times. for hatching, supplies, etc. at lowest cost, in fact the 


a fw gy published. Send 15c for 
S.A. Hummel, Box 92, Freeport, Ill. 














Grewer, Box 70, Rucems. Pa. 











DON’T BUILD that new hen-house or fix up the old one, but get our large 100 pp. catalog a S42O HOW Ss & 
and circulars ‘over 120 illustrations, showing POTTER PORTABLE 4 i! 
SANITARY POULTRY HOUSES, Roosting and Nesting Outfits, Perfection Feed Hoppers, Trap 
Nests, Feed and supplies of all kinds. Potter Fixtures have been on the market nearly 10 years. 
They are made in 3 styles and 12 sizes, and are complete, convenient and sanitary. Our Portable 
K. D. made in sections) Hen-houses, Brood Coops, Pigeon Lofts, are made in 20 styles and sizes, 
from a coop 2 ft. square to a complete house 8x80 feet, or longer, at lowest prices. House shown is 
8x10 feet, complete with 8 ft. Potter Outfit for 30 hens, for $40. A fine house at a low price. If you 
need a house or coopof any kind do not fail to find out about the Potter line before buying or building. 


DON’T KILL or sell your laying hens, use the POTTER SYSTEM and pick out the layers 

from the loafers and diseased hens. Keep only healthy laying hens. The POT 
TER SYSTEM is a secret and the greatest discovery of the century inthe Pou!try world on the sub- 
yect of Egg Producing Hens. Used by over 30,000 satisfied poultry keepers w ho are saving dollars 
every year. Our New 100 pp. Potter System book, ‘ “Don't Kill the Laying Hen,"’ contains the sex 
ret and knowledge about laving and non-laying hens. It's a revelation to poultry keepers and you 
will learn how you can use the Potter System on your flock, keep less hens, get more eggs and make 
more money using it. Write to-day sending 2 RED STAMPS to cover postage on our large catalog 
and circulars telling al! about Petter Poultry Products mace for Particular PoultryPeople If you are 
particular and want to make more money on your flock you will write us today. 








T. F. POTTER & OO., Box 77, Downers Grove, Mlineis, U. 8. A. 
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FOR HOUSE DOGS 
There is nothing better than Champion Dog Biscuit. 
They are adapted to this class of dogs, and nearly 


every one can afford to keep them for the pet of the 
family 


We manulacture them of flour, meat cracklings 
and other ingredients thoroughly mixed by machinery. 
They will regulate the bowels, help to make sound 
teeth and will produce a soft, glossy coat. They are 
clean and easy to handle when feeding 


Send for Sample and Booklet G. 


ST. PAUL BREAD COMPANY 


558 View Street St. Paul, Minn. 














TOY WHITE PRENCH POODLES, young 


and grown stock Pedigreed Prices rea 











sonable Also Toy Spitz Pomeranian pups 
Wr our want 
MRS. « { ROHDI 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
. > 
A High-bred Collie 
is 6the moet satiefactory pet com 
nk * watch dog hur Collies 
from oelebrated prise win 
ning strains. § Champions in ped 
. \ litter of sable and white 
“se due Feb a (rder now 
amd cure choice Rach pup sold 
mder a guarantee Females, $15 
m “ $y aieo)6«6lbeautiful Collie 
Hitech i ear ! $s 
t Bh. JOHNSTON. Rellewwe. Ky 











if You Have a Gog 
You Should Read 


FIELD AND FANCY 


the only weekly in America devoted exclu 
tively to the dog Sample und Special 
Trial subscription Offer on application 


FIELD AND FANCY, 14 Church St., New Yrok City 


AMERICAN KENNEL GAZETTE 


Tt 1E. Breeders register in the Gazette has proved of great 

value, in view of the constant demand at the Amencan 
Kennel Club { ¢ names and addresses of breeders. Write 
for rates 


AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 


1 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


PET STOCK MAGAZINE 


devoted t 
Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits and all other kind of Pet Animals 


Illustrated,Interesting,Instructive. 
Liberal commission paid to energetic agents Write us 


Pet Stock Magazine, 18-20-22 Washington St., Springfield, Ohio 



















: Elegant high- 
Collies qisfity’ colfic 
puppies, sable and white, from 
best strains of blood; have been 
carefully raised, are in perfect 
health. Eligible to registration 
American Kennel Club Stud Book, 
Ready for delivery, shipped on re- 
ceipt of price. e take great care 
in selecting each puppy. We will 
please you. Males $20 each; fe- 
males $15 each. 

Nice grown male Collie $60. 
Our booklet sent on receipt of stamp. 


address Pine Grove Collie Kennels, Lake Ronkonkoma, Long Island, NY. 


| IRISH TERRIER PUPPIES 


of both sexes. All from the very best 
stock. 


7 








For particulars address 


CLOVERLY KENNELS 


West Chester, Penne. 











| CHOWS 
| BLUE DRAGON KENNELS 


14 Miles from New York 
"GREAT NEGK, L. I. 








| Offer for sale a fine lot of 
i puppies by their celebrated 


+ ees Champion Chinese Chum 


Winner of many championships. Also winner of cup for 
Best Dog in Show of All Breeds at Cedarhurst, L. I., 1908 
Address Manager 











Antiques 
Sun Dial Shop 


Antiques 
Buterior Decoration 





MRS. HERBERT NELSON CURTIS 
22 East 34th Street NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE 2970 MADISON 





ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Rare China, Pewter, 
Old Lamps, Andirons, Etc. 
NO REPRODUCTIONS 


HENRY V. WEIL 


698 Lexington Avenue 
Cor. 57th Street New York 





In writing to advertisers please mention House ann Gargpen. 





been advised that plaster will draw mois- 
ture. The house is 16x 40x8 with a peaked 
roof, small window in each end of attic; 
also two ventilators through the roof. 

Would you plaster the entire house or 
only the walls, leaving the ceiling lathed 
and the upper part filled with straw dur- 
ing cold weather, or would you plaster the 
entire inside? We have six windows on 
south side, three on north side on an alley- 
way. I| believe the new plaster is as hard 
as flint. I want a house that I can keep 
perfectly clean. Thanking you, 

W. M. R. 


l’resh-plastered walls will exude moist- 
ure until they have dried. After this con- 
dition has righted itself. I do not see why 
your walls should draw moisture any more 
than the walls of a dwelling. 

[ suppose you have space between the 
outside wall covering and the lath that you 
purpose to plaster, and this air space to- 
gether with the proper inside ventilation 
obviates any tendency to sweating after 
the moisture used in the making has evap- 
porated. 

Beware of leaks. Careless outside 
workmanship would result in damage to 
your plastered wall, causing it to drop. 

Aside from its appearance and the 
smooth surface, the plastered ceiling has 
no advantage over the loft packed with 
straw in winter and empty in summer. 
Indeed, in summer this empty loft would 
have a distinct advantage in cooling the 
room below, for possibly your roof venti- 
lators will not prove adequate under all 
conditions. I found such to be the case in 
a hen-house about half the size of yours 
with one ventilator in the center of its 
peaked roof. 

The difficulty with the overhead ventila- 
tor is that while it relieves the room of 
heated air, the cooler air near the floor 
does not become so heated and escape 
with its impurities. If, ultimately, you find 
this to be the case, you can insure fresh 
air by fitting muslin covered frames to at 
least two of your south windows, using 
them instead of glass. 


The ‘‘ Mad Dog ”’ Superstition 


NE generally expects to find super- 
stition a thing of the past in these 
enlightened days, but popular ideas in re- 
gard to dog diseases are still at the witch- 
craft stage. How many harmless dogs 
have been killed because some hysterical 
persons thought they were mad! Many 
believe that the bite or snap of even a 
healthy dog will bring on hydrophobia if 
the dog should get the rabies some time 
afterward, so insist on the death of the 
animal. Such ideas are as ridiculous as 
they are groundless. Comparatively re- 
cent scientific investigation has proved that 
the saliva is virulent from six to eight days 
before the animal develops symptoms of 
rabies, so that if the dog remains healthy 
for ten days after the bite no danger need 
be feared, even if he should get the disease 
during the next few weeks. With the 
modern Pasteur treatment and an intelli- 
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gent attitude toward the “mad dog” many | 
of the dire results can be eliminated. PALISADES— POPULAR— PERENNIALS . 
The case is much the same whenever a 
dog has fits. It is at once thought a case 
of rabies and very often the innocent ani- 
mal killed. There is as much ground for 
prescribing the same treatment to epilep- 
tic patients, for these diseases are quite 
similar. Although fits are very familiar 
to most dog owners, they are none the less 
dangerous. In puppies they are called 
convulsions and result in a condition very 
like that seen in the infantile sickness of 
the same name. Rest and quiet will do 
more for the animal’s recovery than any- 





thing else. Cover him with a blanket ‘ one . 

when the attack first seizes him and carry || “Real Novelties and Novel Realities in Hardy Plants” | 
him as gently as possible to some dark- The biggest collection offered anywhere is found in our Novelty Catalogue, just out. 
ened room or cellar where he can be made All of great interest to the amateur and commercial grower alike. 

comfortable. The presence of direct sun- It describes uncommon plants of singular beauty, desirability, and simplicity of growth ; 

light is irritating and retards recovery. It inexpensive to acquire. Besides our low prices, plants are big. re . 


is of prime importance to use as little Mailed along with our wholesale catalogue of Hardy Perennials, etc. on receipt of three 











force as possible—simply be at hand to 2c, stamps, which pays postage only, and which amount is deducted from first order 
} see that he does not injure himself. As A Palisade Hardy Border ) 
soon as the dog has calmed down and is A perfect picture in your garden to last for years Our “‘Artistic’’ Border, too ft. by 3 ft., costs sua.on : 
_ -_ . ieee . 7 Oat, will be the result if you allow us mow to plana scheme, only, for 300 plants, freight charges included. Consider 
relaxed enough to er allow, 4 administer whether of contrasts or of harmonies, to be carried out what is ‘‘saved"’ by this system, and what is gained in 
from 2 to 20 grains (according to ma- this spring. true beauty. : 
° . e 7 ° . ra . P 1; bed : 
turity) of bromide of potassium in a ilt- PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc., Sparkill, N. » 2 
tle camphor water. Repeat three times | 































































































a day for a few days and keep on a milk ARTISTIC HOMES PROTECT your floors 
diet. Keep him away from all excite- mo 1000-Page Pian-Book of cena aan ‘ = — 
: rf . erate-Cost Ho e $1. ury. - 
ment or petting and the trouble will be pena on we y= Bay RY tify your furniture by using Glass : 
of no serious account Other Smaller Books are Onward Sliding Furniture and 
. acs , $ 500 to $1000 Houses - 25c ‘Piano Shoes in place of casters. 
—— Pee te disoe Lees: 335 | |4f your dealer will not supply you. 
. . $1500 to $2500 Houses - 25¢ Write us Onward Mig. Go. 
. : ‘ California Bungalows - 25c U. S. Factory and Glass Plant, i} 
Watertight Concrete Tanks “| +, regs rhea. | 
re : : . Herbert C. Chivers Co. Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. 
W! lH the increasing use of concrete, 1622 Call Bid., San Francisco | | ) 
many opportunities are being found (_IHH!"} ——— . Dablies In Your 
where it may be employed about the house. NC (4 jas In Your Garden 
4 “ 2 . Your garden is incomplete without th 
\ ats and tanks can be CC mnstructed to con- | INTERIOR DECORATORS ave new and varied forms, brilliant pais 
© ° ° * | m . > yy d lar lowers of this old favorite, ; 
tain buttermilk, oils, pickles, etc., and | | Cotes, Benes Tinened opt Benound | Uf) cr Eels atlstows tin ane, . 
° - in ‘ b c oO e*-¢ 4 " re r] 
easily waterproofed and rendered impervi- | |} Sample and Estimates on Request . Kindefor SOc.; 12 for $1, Postpaid ~ i 
hades oad be ms ‘will be cont : — about April. au 
7. ft ss .. th f f th t | BOWDOIN & MANLEY ender — once 10 be sure b .. xetting a4 psceed Q { 
4 > 21). | ° | a estal brings you our Sree tllustvated Catalogue ‘ : 
tc oid all aaa a saw or ‘4 u os | 546 Fifth Avenue New Yor, | CUSHMAN GLADIOLUS ©O., Desk 22, Sylvania, Ohio 
sils, grinc y irregularities and make Eye : 
the surface perfectly smooth. Keep the ——— —————=— = se 
concrete damp for about two weeks and 
then give it a thorough washing and allow + r § 
it to dry. These preparations complete, ‘ | 
mix up a solution of 1 part sodium sili- + | 
cate, 4o per cent. Baune, with 4 to parts | |} COMPLIMENTARY: PORTFOLIO -6F G@IOR-PLATES | 
water—total, five to seven parts. (A dense Notable ixamples Of ; 
surface dog’ not need as hgh a propertin | ll INEXPENSIVE ‘DECORATION ‘AND ‘FURNISHING 
- ‘ 
of chemicals as a porous one.) Apply ~*e 
this water glass solution with a brush and “THE — seep » an Mrstrated coal eee . 
» £ “< , = Magazine, Which gives you te 1deas O exper soneve ! 
after four hours, but not mers than twen feature of making the home, its appointments and : 
ty-four, wash the surface with clear water surroundings beautiful. 
and again let the surface dry. Then again It is invaluable for either mansion or cottage. It i 
wash the surface, and repeat this process shows how taste will go farther than money. Its teach- i 
til thr f oats have | t ings have saved costly furnishings from being vulgar— i 
unt ree of our ¢ ats have been pu on the other hand, thousands of inexpensive houses i) 
on. It will then be found that the sodium are exquisite examples of refined taste, as a result of its 1 
silicate (water glass) has penetrated the advice. It presents this iniemation lnteseatngiy a Y 
pores of the cement and formed a chemical in a plain, practical way. Everything ts illustrated: Ye fs i 
. - > : ge ; frequently in sepia and colors, Vp FS i 
combination with it W hich makes a hard ‘*The House Beautiful’ is a magazine which no woman interested V/ rl $9 ~ i 
insoluble surface 1% to % inch deep, ac- ee renin ice Scanian ettoaahaeg eat weer 
. d / . Te a Se ‘ 
cording to the densitv of the concrete. The equally valuable for people of large a ry ag a he 
S 1° S , i . _ , Ex. Pres. Nat. Federation cf Women's Clubs. re : Ay a ’ 
excess particle washed off the surface by Our readers say the magazine is worth more than itssubscription price, $3.00. > S yo 
the clear water, permit the solution to But to have you test its value, for $1.00 we will mail you free,“The House Beau- & ty 7 


tiful” Portfolio of Interior Decoration and Furnishing with a five months' trial 
subscription. The Portfolio is a collection of color plates, picturing and des- 
cribing roomsin whrch good taste rather than lavish outlay has produced 


combine with the alkalies of the composi- 
tion by a more thorough penetration. 
Concrete so treated receives a waterproof 


2, . 
be *> : 
5%, 
“o%Y%% 
2) 
%o 
3 
— 











, , , charming effects. The Portfolio alone is a prize, money can not or- & #s od rg ra 
surface, insoluble, hard and impervious, dinarily purchase. Enclose $1.00 with coupon filled out and send to pees 
which is perfectly sanitary and adaptable HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CS PLS ee a 
to numberless uses. ———_ ———— ff SS «8 Pa \ 
| 
\ In writing to advertisers please mention House AND GARDEN. i 
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NOW SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS EVERY READER OF HOUSE 
AND GARDEN SHOULD OWN 


Yhe 
Garden Library 


Complete in Nine Volumes 


wae 2 | 


—. 


‘ 


HIS library marks a new era in garden literature, as it is the first series 

of low-priced, practical and beautifully illustrated handbooks on home gar- 

dening that has ever appeared in America. These volumes. written by 
competent authorities on the subjects, are full of good, helpful advice and instruc- 
tion for all who grow plants and flowers, and for those who take an interest 
in the maintenance and improvement of the country home grounds 


The nine volumes in “ The Garden Library” are uniformly bound inservice- 
able green cloth, decorated; size, 5x7; profusely illustrated throughout, 
including many “how to” pictures, planting tables, plans for gardens, etc. Asa 
ready reference work on matters pertaining to the country home and grounds 
“The Garden Library” should occupy a place on your bookshelf. A brief 
description and synopsis of contents of each book is herewith given. 





Daffodils—Narcissus and How to Grow Them Roses and How to Grow Them By MANYJEXPERTS 


By A. M. KIRBY The only recent book on this most popular of flowers, which deals directly with 
All that is really worth while about these most popular of spring bulbs written American practice both outdoors and under glass in all sections of the country. 























from the standpoint of American conditios 1. When, Where and How to Plant. II, The Routine of Work. III. Pruning. 
Ll, Old time and Modern Daffodi and Narcissus Il. Daffodils in the Garden EV. Jusccis, Distoees, and Spravat ne ofa Vee tem te tee 
order. lil. Flowering Daffodils in winter. IV. Water Gulture in the House for Cut Flowers Under Glass Types and races. VIII. Roses for Special 
¥. The OCommercial Production of Cut Flowers. VIL. Naturalizing in the Grass. Purposes. IX. Roses of American Origin. 
nie a Daffodils for i Rock Garden Vill. The One Tnsoet and One 
Vinewne I Mtraightening ralfocti Nomenclature and Olaassification X. The . ” . = 
Lary Trumpet Daffodils Xi. The Lesser Trumpet, Hoop-Petticoat and Ferns and How to Grow Them By G. A. WOOLSON 
mt amen fle vere 4 Daffodils AU. The Medium Grown Hybrids XIil. The , , 
Vheasant’s Bye and loet's Hybrid Narcissus X! The sweet-scented Jonquils The contribution of a nature student who has successfully solved the problem 
one Cin per lea x\ The Tender © lus ster flowered Narcissus xvi 1 of growing the native ferns of our Eastern woods. With table of synonymy. 
ardy Oluster-flowere ; Narcissus XVII houble Daffodils and Narcissus of al! *e : 
ye. ~ = itt P me \utume Mlowering Species XIX. Hybridizing and m- Fe RO ren. Hockwork. for Ferns. Ge = — Hy. Verne ia 
. n ine ture, and How to Select Them. VI erns in the Livi Room During Winter. 
VIl. Fern Rockeries Indoors. VIII. Fern Culture Under Bell Glasses and in the 
House Plants and How to Grow Them Ry P.T. BARNES Wardian Case IX. Exotic Ferns without a Greenhouse. X. Aerial Fern Cul- 
ture. XI. Ferns for Special Purposes. 
\ manual of tt best foliage and flowering plants for me cultivation; their 
raisir fron eed and agatior the lo de ~ , » 
” © Stew Cite Bennte fame Geeented. 98. Motion the Get Foundation. 11 Lawns and Howto Make Them xz, Leonarp BARRON 
ov e eople » Suceeeder i e So datio 
petting and a potting iV Raising Mlante from Seed. \ *ropagation by Che only volume that treats of the making and maintenance of the ornamental 
— ~ ne in Bickness and in Health. Vil. Bulbs from hanksgiving lawn from a purely practical standpoint. For the first time the whole truth about 
to Baste Vill The W inter Window Garden IX Flowering Pianta ouse ' ed " la ] | 
Oumditions X. Roses, Carnation and Ohrysanthemums XI. Cactuses and lawn see mixtures is popularly explained. 
(ther Suceulenta, XIl, Nine Iron Clad Palma XiIii. Foliage Plants other I. Renovating the Old Lawn, Il. How to Make a Lawn Once for All. III. 
than Palma XIV we liable Ferns for the Dwelling Rooms. X Window Gar Economical Grading. IV. Which Is Better. Turf or Seed? V, The Fine Art 
lening ‘Tr and XVI. Foreing with Ether XVII. A Window of Mowing, Rolling and W atering. VI. How to Feed a Lawn. VII. Solving the 
UCardener's Calen a, weed Ba Peay a aX, = Il. The Lo Troth . ae = —. i 
Seed Mixtures for Specia urposes. X. Lawns for Subtropica 
The Flower Garden NNETI The Best Lawn Tools and Their Use. XII. How to Make Lawn Pictures. XIII. 
By IDA D. BENNET The Peculiar Requirements of Putting Greens. XIV. Guide to the Best Lawn 
A clear : { eve pos é rt of information that might waa 
be Selleed by af ' nterested gardens Screntif lmericar ete 
a Uhe Kemi ant. Asmesmees of ee. Gest, 11. Sete 101. Dette Water-Lilies and How To Grow Them 
iV The Hot eed, Oold-frame and Sand-box V. Purchasing of Seeds vi 
Starting Seeds in Plata Vil. Transplanting and Repottin VIL. House Plants . . = Ss 
from Teede 1X. Outside Wind w Boxes x Various Annuals from Seed By H. S. CONARD end HENRI HUS 


Al. Vines Xll, Ornamenta iage Plants from Seed XIll. Bulbous and 


A prs cal g: cnowle lili ther aquatics 
Tuberoysrted Tes 4) Agi a CN ee ee, eee \ practical garden knowledge of the best water-lilies and other aquatic 


VI. The Hardy Lily-be XxVil The Gare of Cannas, Caladiums by America’s great authority on the family; with cultural details and the 
Dahlias, and Other Bulbs During Winter XViull Hardy Shrubs and Plants making of ponds and small gardens. 
for Fall Planting XIX. Winter Protectios XX. The Oare of House Plants ‘ 
im Winter XxX Oommon and English “Nam s of Flowers. XXII Bloomin I, Where Mae 3 Gardege Onn Be Out ave Wintering poy! Con 
Neason of Various Trees, Shrubs and Pla MXM. A Chapter of Odds and struction, ‘eo “ws New Varletice H. & G. 
Bnds. XXIV. A Chapter of Don'ts ating Seed Saving and Starting. ap By BL 
. ‘Il. The Hardy Water-lilies. VIII. The . > aq, Bigoming 
Th Vv t bl G rde Water-lilies IX, The Night Blooming Water. ues. $ Grow- 
ty IDA D. -(NNETIYI ing the Giant ictorias atuses, ater Hyacinths an 
e egetabdie araen By I D. BE Other Thoice Aquatica XI. Water Gardens Under Glass. 
This book deals fully wii arious vegetables that form the staple of the XIll. Enemies an ends. /. Pond Surroundings, : 
small garden and contains excellent ct upters on fertilizers, insecticides and garden Ww mebren and Accessory Plants. XV. Water-lilies Doubleday, 
tools, all thor wughiy up to date and f { the most prac tical information for Special axpcees. Page & 
1. The Sanitary and Beonom Value of the Kitchen Garden. Il. The Loca Md 
tien of the Garten Ill. Planning the Garden 1V. be ww tO Maintain Fertility Send Only 50 Cents with Order Company 
¥. The Oonatruction and Care of Hot-be Cold-frames and Pits Vi. On . “4 
the Sowing of Seed. VII. Transplanting Il. Tools Which Make Gardening Garden City N. ¥ 


wae y 1X. «cm the Growing q ye Vegetal lea x. Root Vegetables, ; S « ] To all who send us an 

o egetables and Fruits (jreens Salac ege reren 2 . 
nial Vestal es XIN Storing Veet ables An “Winter _ "x The Garden . pecia immediate order for 
Enemies, XVI. Fall Work in the Garden The Garden Li- 
The Orchard and Fruit Garden By E. P. POWELL O f f e r brary we will 
add, without 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed 
find 50 cents for which send 
me The Garden Library in nine 
volumes and enter the name of 

Deals with the choice planting and cultivation of fruit, fruit bearing trees and 
bushes This thor ugh! y practical lume embodies all the latest developments, and 


, ~ | a * _- 
ume up all available informatior n the selection of fruits." New York World extra caven. ome aor s subscrip- . , s. Th 
Part First-—THE ORCHARD. I. The Appl Il. The Apple Varieties. , arden agazine. for one year’s subscription to e 
lll. The Apple Fond ling and Marketing. iv’ The Pear. \ 1¢ Plum. VI tion toT S 9 Garden Magazine. If the books are 
The Cherry, Vil. The Guince Vill ye Peach. IX. The Apricot. X. The If you are already a sub- satisfactory I agree to pay $1.00 a month 
Grape, Xi. < ‘tras Fruits, X11 wr Dates and Olives, XII. Pineapple d for nine months, and if the books are not 
-y By ther Tropical Fruits, XIV, Undeveloped Fruits. XV. Nuts and scriber we shall be gla satisfactory I will return them and you will 
Part Second—THE FRI IT G, ARDEN 1. The Frais Garden Il. The Gr to extend the subscrip- refund my first payment 
rant tl 2% Straw Rasp "he Slackberry “he ‘ 
Cigoseberr) Vil. The ‘on a, ll. Neglected Berries tion or send the 
Part Third—C Ms LITRAL_ DIRBO TONS I. Wirdbreaks, Drainage, Irrigation 4 a ae ee aes 
Lt, Prugings, Mulching, Fwrtilising. Gover Orops. — Ill. ‘Spraying. | IV. Bees, magazine to a 
Rirds, Pow Animals--in the Or fard and Fruit Garden. V. Harvesting and A 
Marketing Vv Plaat Breeding friend. 
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New Ostrich Plume Celosia 
“Pride of Castle Gould” 


Entirely new type of Celosia 
and surpasses anything thus 
far placed on the market. 
Habit of plant is pyramidal 
and produces i immense feath- 
ered heads in various striking 
colors. 


It possesses unsurpassed dec- 
orative value when grown as 
a pot plant. Planted outside 
in beds it cannot be equalled 
for its profusion of flowers 
and brilliancy. 


Cultural directions printed 
on each package 


ready. The Orchid Catalog 
contains a complete list of all 
best varietics—with cultural 
directions. | The General 
Catalog including Stove and 
Greenhouse Plants, Bay and 
Box Trees, Rhododendrons 
It is sold in mixed colors. For sale at and Evergreens also Herb- 
all seed-houses. Price perpackage,50c. | aceous Plants, etc. 


JULIUS ROEHRS COMPANY 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 





New Catalog for 1911 now - 








‘“‘HOW TO MAKE A 
PERFECT LAWN” 


is a little booklet FREE to everyone who admires a beautiful lawn, 

but who can’t make the grass grow. It is written by horticultural 
experts, tells how anyone can make a_ perfect 
lawn cheaply, easily and guckly by sowing 


KALAKA 


7 he Wizard Lawn Producer 


You sow it like common grass seed; comes 
up anywhere, the only requirement being soil 
and moisture. 


The Greatest Beautifier 
of the Premises. 


Kalaka is a mixture of choicest grass seed and a powerful con- 
centrate of dried animal manure, from which dirt, dust, chaff 
and weed seeds are absolutely eliminated. Nothing but best 
seed is used. Seed and fertilizer is mixed in scientific propor 
tions, the mixture goes into the soil, the seed germinates with a 
little moisture and the grass comes up before you know it. Used 
successfully in largest parks. 

You can’t afford to have a poor lawn when Kalaka will make your lawn 
“re Hundreds have proven its efficiency. 


your dealer can’t supply you, send us a dollar for a 5-lb. box. Seeds 
mm. ertilizes 1,000 square feet new lawn; replenishes 2,000 square feet 
old lawn. Cheaper—goes further than like quantity of cued alone. Express 
prepaid anywhere East of Missouri River, or West of the River for $1.25 
Send for FREE booklet at once. 


The Kalaka Company $'6 Exshense Ave. Chicago, Il. 











Grand Hotel, New York City 


A FAMOUS HOME WITH A 


NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway at 3ist St., Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


WE PLAN AND PLANT GROUNDS AND 
GARDENS EVERYWHERE WITH OUR 


World’s Choicest Nursery Products. 
Spring Planting 


The proper way to buy is to see the material growing. We shall gladly give 
our time and attention to all intendi purchasers visiting our nursery, and invite 
everybody interested in — om | their grounds to visit us. Our paery consists 
of 250 acres of highly cultiv land, and is planted with a choice selection of 
Ornamental Nursery Products, placing us in a position to complete plantings and 
fill orders of any magnitude, 


ROSES. It is important to place or- TRAINED, DWARF AND ORDINARY 
ders at once, while we have several FRUIT TREES AND SMALL 
bundred thousand 


choice, new and FRUITS. We grow these for all 
popular kinds. We are frequently kinds of orchards. 








A house made famous through its splendid ser- 
vice, and personal attention to patrons—the Grand 
counts its friends by the thousands. Army and 
Navy people stop here, as do all experienced 
travelers. For more excellent living facilities, 
quiet elegance and sensible prices, are hardly 
obtainable elsewhere. 


As for transportation facilities, New York’s subways, elevated 
and surface cars are all practically at the door. Theatres and 
shopping districts also immediately at hand. Personal baggage 
transferred free to and from New Pennsylvania station. 

Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of the many fam- 
ous features of the New Annex. 


Absolutely Fireproof—Rates, $1.50 Per Day, Upwards 
GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 


Also The Greenhurst, on Lake Chatauqua, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Open May Ist to Nov. Ist. 50 Automobile Stalls. 





Guide to New York (with maps) and Special Rate Card—sent 
upon request. 











sold out of many varieties, causing 
annoyance and disappointment. 


RHODODENDRONS. Many thousands 
of acclimated plants in Hardy Eng- 
lish and American varieties are 
growing in our nursery. 


EVERGREENS, CONIFERS AND 
PINES. More than 75 acres of our 
nursery are planted with handsome 

cimens of these popular lawn 
plants. 


HARDY OLD-FASHIONED PLANTS. 
Hundreds of thousands of new, rare, 
and popular varieties of these old- 
time favorites are growing in many 
acres of our nursery. 


ORNAMENTAL SHADE, hee 
AND STANDARD TREES. 200,000 
of these in all kinds can. be seen 
in our nursery. We grow them for 
every place and purpose. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS AND HEDGE 
PLANTS. We make a specialty of 
them and can do plantings or fill 
orders of any size. 





EFARDY TRAILING AND CLIMBING 
We grow immense quanti- 
ties for all kinds of plantings. 
BOXWOOD AND BAY TREES. Are 
one of the many attractions of our 
nursery. We carry many thousands 
of specimens. 
ENGLISH POT GROWN GRAPE 
VINES. For greenhouse cultivation. 


BULBS AND ROOTS. Spring, Sum- 
mer a i. flowering. 


LAWN GRASS SEED. Our Rutherford 
Park fae Mixture has given satis- 
faction everywhere. 


TUBS. We manufacture all shapes 
and sizes. Ask for special list. 

OUR PRODUCTS give satisfaction, be- 
cause they possess the standard of 
ony, erentes by the highest grade 
of cultivation. 

OUR FL LUETR ATED GENERAL 
CATALOU NO. 40 will tell you 
about the x * and all our other 
products for Lawns and Gardens. 


Rutherford is the first stop on the Main Line of the Erie Railroad; 8 miles from 
New York City. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS AND PLANTERS 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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Don’t Risk Your Trees in the Hands 
of Ignorant or Irresponsible Persons 


RESPONSIBILITY 


than the matter cents more or 


it iS BETTER 


SKILI it 


' vols nstitutions ] in important 
‘ but they do not and can not teach correct Tree Surgery. 
THOROUGH TRAINING a ‘ ire sy ymous t i t 


men who know. 
JOHN DAVEY eated iree Surgery dea itself is his The methods are his All the 
' tint rancl f scien is the direct result of his work The whole pro 

ntific treatment of trees radiates from this unique personality 
EXPERTS are just wi 


whom he 


e training 


THE DAVEY 


TREE at the name implies—Johr 

t trained with religious care in the art of Tre« 
none others ire fully qualified to administer proper treat- 
trees 





Experts 


Alone Are 


Training 


Study and 


dies arc most 
mbtained « 
il imitat 
sufters é 1 other ofessions do 
s Ne real Daves experts, 
sible ! ’ 


ind 
t method 
of the Dav 
‘ ‘ ‘ Tree Experts 
The service of the Davey Tree E xpert Company is available east of the Missouri River 
for those who desire quality at a cost which is not in any sense unreasonable. Send today 
for handsome booklet and full information. When you write, tellus how many trees you 
have, what kinds and where located. 


The Davey Tree Expert Company, Inc. 
453 Acorn Street, Kent, Ohio 


TREE BUTCHERY 


ers please mention House anp GaRvEN 


Davey'’s selection of 





eaTTE Or HAE HL SELATAN FILLED 3 YEARS 
ear OF tanne a. SELIGHAN, OF ISAAC N. SELIGM 


court of 
Common Pleas No. 5 


Philadelphia 


It gives me much pleasure to state 
that an examination of the trees up 
on ow Guynedd place evidences 
that in every case the process of 
healing is going on most satis- 
factorily. This is especially so in 
the case of a large maple tree at 
the side of the house, which had so 
much of the bark removed that I 
rather despaired of saving the tree. 

This tree has been ina more 
healthful condition than it has been 
in for years. Mistaken butchery of the 
tree and excessive use of crude car- 
bolic acid upon the bark, had well 
nigh destroyed it Your intelligent 
and skillful efforts have saved it. 
The death of a fine old tree is a 
and the prevention of such 
death is indeed an evidence that 
your work is along the lines of ‘‘an 
established 


tragedy 


which distin- 


ecrence 


guishes ‘surgery’ from ‘butchery 


The two unusually intelligent young 
men, sent by you to do the work, 
thorongh competency and 
skill, combined with the conduct 


showed 


and deportment of courteous gen 
tlemen 


Signed) William H. Staake. 
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Whether your place is one of several acres, or merely a plot 50x 150 feet, you should have a hotbed or a cold- 


frame to gain a month on summer every year and to carry over through the winter tender plants that cannot 
survive exposure 


Hotbeds and Coldframes: What They Are 
and What They Will Do 


ne. CC. Bw. Mseecer 





Photographs by the author and others 


N° garden is complete without a hotbed. It not only fur- But enough of the poetry of hotbeds: What are the facts? 
nishes an outlet for your pent-up energies when the March With a hotbed you can have garden stuff two months ahead of 
sun feels good on the back of your neck and you long to get out your neighbor who plants in the open. With a coldframe, you can 
and dig in the soil, but by means of hotbeds and coldframes the beat him by one month. Think of sweet corn by June 3oth, and 

bearing season of your garden may be extended several months. cosmos that really blooms before the frost nips it. 
You can raise an abundance of flowers from seeds at very little It is always a problem for the amateur gardener to know when 
cost and with reasonable assurance of having them succeed when to plant his seeds. <A safer rule than any arbitrary calendar date 
the warm weather comes and they are set out in the open, and js this: When the peach and plum trees blossom, the average 
the tiresome two months’ wait after the seedman’s catalogue temperature is 45 degrees in the shade, and the seeds that will 
’ arrives and before anything can be planted, is reduced to imme- germinate at this temperature are beets, carrots, cabbage, cauli- 
y diate action. By means of a few glass sash, the winter of our flower, lettuce, parsley, onions, radishes and spinach. You must 
discontent is made glorious summer. As Kipling says: however, wait for the apple trees to blossom, showing that the 
“The cure for this ill is not to sit still average temperature is 60 degrees in the shade, before you can 
Or frowst with a book by the fire be sure that corn, melons, egg-plants, tomatoes, beans, cucumbers 

Sut to take a large hoe and a shovel also and peppers will sprout. 


And dig till you gently perspire.” For these more tender things the hotbed is used, By starting 
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You can knock together a plank frame, buy two or three sash and 
plant a lot of flower and vegetable seeds now, that will bring plants 
into bearing and bloom ahead ot your neighbor’s 





Transplanting seedlings from the flats in which they were started to 
a coldframe, in which they may be “hardened off,” and later trans- 
planted to the open 


the eeds early we can have larg tocky plants to set out just 


when our neighbor may be planting his seeds. Every day that 
we gain over him will count on the other end of the season when 
bearing time come 


lhe difference between a hotbed and a coldframe is this: Cold 
frames are warmed only by the un: hotbeds are artificially heated 
by the fermentation of an under layer of fresh stable manure 
mixed with leave [he frames themselves are practically the 
same structurally, except that usually a coldframe simply rests on 
the surface of the ground and may be moved from place to place, 
while a hotbed is a more permanent structure, with a subfram« 
extending into the ground to keep the heat in and the cold, moles, 
vermin and other things out 


The makers of greenhouses and sash have made it very simple 


for anvone to have a coldframe lhey are shipped, “knocked 
down.” and can be set up and nailed together with very little 
troubl he sash for coldframes and hotbeds cost about $3.50 


each. and the frame itself can either be made at home by anyone 
] 


who is handy with tools, or it can be bought quite reasonably—a 
frame for two sash c ting 27 sO. with $1 50 extra to be added 
for each additional sash lhe standard size of hotbed sash has 
by convention come to be three feet by six, although of course 
any size of sash may be used 

The frame for hothe hould be located to face the south or 
southeast, with a building fence on the north to shelter it from 
the cold winds 

While a coldframe may be moved from place to place, it is 
better to decide upon a permanent location and to build it so that 
it may also be used as a hotbed if we desire. In this case the sub- 
frame will make it impracticable to move it after it is once set up. 
The sides of coldframes are usually of wood but they may also 


be made of brick 
or concrete. The 
latter is very satis- 
factory and of 
course will never 
rot away. In mak 
ing a concrete hot- 
bed, first dig a pit 
or trench about 
three feet deep and 
of the proper size 
to hold the sash. 
\s the entire inter- 
ior of the hotbed 
will have to be ex- 
cavated to a depth 
of three feet to put 
in the layer of 





all 


If you build a permanent structure to sup- 
port the sash you can use it in the early 
spring as a hotbed and throughout the 
winter as a coldframe 


green manure, all the excavating may as well be done at this time. 
lo make the sides, wooden forms will be necessary. The usual 
method is to use rough hemlock, 1 x 1o in. A 12-foot board will 
cut to advantage in making the inside form and a 14-foot board 
for the outside 

he usual method for working in concrete should be followed, 
making a mixture of one part of Portland cement to three parts 
of sand. fill up the form with an aggregate of broken stone or 
cinders and “grout” it with liquid cement mixture. The board 
form above ground should be carefully made to insure a neat 
job, and a slope should be provided, making the frame say a 
foot above ground in the front and eighteen inches in the back. 
The corners of the frame should be reinforced with pieces of 
old wire or angle irons imbedded in the concrete. 

For the hotbed, you will dig out a pit at least three feet deep. 
Into this a layer of fresh stable manure and leaves is placed 
which, however, has previously been thoroughly mixed and left 
outside in a heap to work off its surplus heat. The temperature 
of fresh manure that 1s fermenting will sometimes run up to 120 
degrees, which of course is much too hot for growing plants. 
For this reason it is well to allow the mixture of manure and 
leaves to cool for several days. After a time a temperature of 
about go degrees can be maintained with very little difficulty. 

The manure must be thoroughly packed as it is placed in the 
pit by tramping on it, adding manure until you have a depth of 
two feet or more. The packing is very important. When the 
required depth is obtained, put on a nine-inch layer of finely 
pulverized soil which is raked smooth and leveled with a board. 





The figures show the sizes of the various parts and their proper rela- 
tion for a frame to hold the standard 3 x 6 ft. sash 
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It is well to have a 
cheap thermometer 
in the hotbed to 
keep track of the 
temperature. 

You are now 
ready to plant. 
There is such a dif- 
ference of opinion 
the care of 
hotbeds and cold- 
frames that only 
the most general 
directions can be 
given. It may be 
said that the object 
of both is to dupli- 
cate by artificial 
means the warm temperature of summer, when the weather out- 
side is really freezing. In the latitude of New York we can plant 
our hotbeds in February but it is not safe to start a coidframe 
before the end of March. 

It is idle to deny that hotbeds require care. 


as to 





Probably the most economical and service- 
able structure is one made of concrete. 
With some boards, cement and sand, you 
can make one yourself 


At night the sash 
must be covered with mats to keep out the cold and in the morn- 
ing these must be removed to admit the sunlight. 
also important. 


Ventilation is 


Here are some of the ways in which a hotbed or coldframe will 
be most useful: 

To start seeds of plants and flowers months before they could 
be planted out-of-doors. This in itself would be no great advan- 
tage if the season of bloom were simply moved forward a few 
weeks, ending that much sooner. In many cases, however, it 
means that you will get bloom where otherwise there might be 
none—with cosmos, petunias, verbenas, ageratum, stocks, and 
many others. 

To winter the plants that freezing weather would kill, such as 
tender hydrangeas, geraniums, 
plants. 


tea roses and various bedding 


To force such plants as asparagus or rhubarb to bear while 
the ground outside is still frozen. 

To take care of seedlings that have been started in greenhouses 
or indoors in window-boxes. 

To have green vegetables all winter, such as chard, parsley, 
lettuce, and spinach. And to start vegetable seeds a month or 
two before they can be planted in the open. 


In order to avoid the necessity of using mats or shutters to 
e > 








If ycu are not enough cf a carpenter*to build the frame vourself you 
can buy one in this “knock-down” form and readily put it together 





another use for your frame is to plant in August seeds of perennials 
whicn, with care, will grow large enough to be transplanted to their 
permanent quarters in the fall, to bloom next year 





The compost of leaves and fresh horse manure, before going into the 
bed, must be turned over several times at intervals of a few days, 
in order to work off the surplus heat 


protect the glass sash at night, some of the builders manufacture 
double-light sash in which an air space between the two pieces 
of glass acts as an insulator, keeping the cold out and the heat 
in. 

sary. 


The advantage of this kind of sash is that mats are not neces- 


To prepare a coldframe, first spade up the soil to a depth of a 
foot, working it over and over until all the lumps are broken up 
and it is fine and mellow. Sone well rotted manure 
worked through the soil to make it rich. 

Where a coldframe is used to grow vegetables that will ulti- 
mately be planted in the open ground, to avoid the danger of 
disturbing the roots in transplanting, it is well to plant the seeds 
in small paper flowerpots, berry-boxes or even small paper boxes. 
The seedsmen will supply paper pots that can easily be taken 
apart. 


should be 


A very convenient type of coldframe that is similar in its use 
to the bell-glasses of the French gardener is the so-called ‘melon 
frame.” It 1s much smaller than the regulation coldframe and 
may readily be moved from place to place. Melon frames may 
be set about through the garden wherever we ultimately intend to 
have hills of melons, squash or cucumbers and the seeds forced 
in the very place where they will ultimately grow, without the 
necessity of transplanting. By the use of one of these frames a 
neighbor of mine has had ripe cucumbers by July 4th, yet the 
old rule is not to plant cucumber seed until June 2oth. 

Growing plants need not only sunlight but also air. A plant 
that has been growing in the warm, moist atmosphere of a hot- 
bed would, if suddenly moved to the open ground where the tem- 
perature may be twenty degrees lower. soon wither and die. For 
this reason a hardening process must be followed by raising the 

(Continued on page 194) 
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Most people have great difficulty in picturing to themselves the appearance of a home before it is built. A model, built to scale, will 
solve the problem, and prevent disappointment with the finished building 


The Small Model as an Aid in Building a Home 


MADE OF CARDBOARD, SANDPAPER, CELLULOID, SPONGES, BIRD-GRAVEL AND 
WHAT. NOT—IT SHOWS A HOME-BUILDER WHAT HIS HOME WILL REALLY BE LIKE 


LAWRENCE VISSCHER Boyp. A. A. I. A. 


W HEN an architect ha is no wonder that when the 
designed the plan work is actually in prog- 
and elevations of his client ress, the owner “didn’t 
know it was going to look 
like that,” or his wife, “can- 
not understand why there 
isn't a bay-window in the 
den instead of a casement.” 
Of course it is the archi- 
tect’s business to please, but 
it takes the proverbial pa- 
tience of Job to handle the 
man who, in the first place, 


as Greek or Sanscrit. so it Rough-cast stucco walls are well represented by sandpaper. The roof doesn't know exactly what 
is of overlapping layers of thin cardboard 


house, his troubles have just 
begun. Nearly every client 
or his wife—thinks lh 

she can read plans perfect! 

and after doing so knows ex 
actly how the house will 
look when completed. but 
reading plans is not easy. In 
fact, to the average layman 





a plan is about as intelligible 





The trees are made of small pieces of sponge, dyed green and Grass may be sown, ready cut, by. scattering it upon cardboard 
placed upon twigs covered with glue 
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he wants, wlio cannot 
get the picture of the 
house in his mind's 
eye, and who changes 
his mind with every 
suggestion made by 
his admiring (or 
otherwise) friends. 
While working up- 
on a prize competition 
for a small country 
house, I became im- 
pressed with the pos- 
sibilities of the model 
as a valuable adjunct 
to the regular’ plans. 
| had been somewhat 
puzzled as to the 
treatment of a garden 
scheme. I was not 
quite sure how it 
would look, myself. 
So for my own satis- 
faction I set about 
having a_ cardboard 
model made of the 
house and grounds. 
Some of the accom- 
panying photographs 
show the result. The 
appearance of this 
miniature dwelling is 
very realistic. No one 
would suppose that the hedges and trees were made of sponges 
stained green; that the trailing vines on the house, the various 
vegetables and choice flowering plants were odds and ends, glued 
into place, trimmed to shape, and colored to represent geraniums, 
crimson ramblers, or other flowers. Gravel, such as you pur- 
chase for your canary bird, furnishes walks wonderfully natural 
in appearance. The grass is sprinkled (ready grown) on a glue- 
wet board, and only needs to be “mowed” in places to present a 





Windows are made of celluloid sheets, upon which white ink lines represent the di- 
visions between the panes 





It is only by the aid of a complete model that the building site, as a whole, may be 
visualized — gardens, lawn, shrubbery groups, trees and walks “ 


smooth, even surface. 

A case in point that 
should establish _ be- 
yond a doubt the 
value of the model 
house, may prove in 
teresting. Not long 
ago a man for whom 


| was designing a 
twenty - thousand - 
dollar house came in- 
to my office. He 


seemed greatly upset. 
“Mr. Boyd,” said 
he, “I’m in a quan- 
dary. My wife has 
an idea that the house 
won't suit.” I was 
surprised. The draw- 
ings for his house 
were nearing comple- 
tion. | had worked 
out with infinite pains 
a plan and elevation 
that I knew to be 
good, which | 
felt sure was what he 
desired. I could not 
understand the reason 
for his wife’s attitude, 
and told him so. 
I’m sorry,” he 
said, “but she has 
She says that she cannot understand 
plans at all. She wants to see what the house will really look 
like when finished.” Suddenly a happy thought me. “Well, 
then we'll show her,” I said, “we'll make her a model of the 
house and grounds as they would appear in reality.” 
That day the model was started. From the scale drawings the 
house was built, the grounds laid out, until at the end of a few 
weeks it stood, a perfect miniature of the structure I saw so well 


one 


been going over the plans. 





It is difficult to know, without a complete model, whether your tennis court will have the disadvantage of being too near the kitchen 
porch, or whether this latter may be effectively screened off 
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viewed thing 
escaped their notice 
from the tin him 
iM port to tri 
benches in the tormal 
aracn Then the 


woman turned to me 


‘though | had no « 
that kind of a 
Why, its just 


ta 
it wa 
hou ‘ 
what | want 

Needle to say, the 
jwouse wa 
cording to the original 
idea, to the atistas 
tion of all concerned, 
and tancd toda i 
testimonial to the us 
of the model in archi 
tecture 
here i] 
lustrated are o 1 


| he model 


houses designed by 


the writer, which have 


been built. They wer 


worked up from scal 
drawings, one-fourth 
inch to the foot, so that windows, doors, porch posts, chimneys, 
pergolas, etc., are in perfect proportion. As one walks from 


front to rear, from right to left, the question of “How will it 
look ?”” ts There stands the house with its 
red tile roofs, brown half-timber panels, and walls of light buff 

and 
trees, complete in every detail, from transparent windows to the 
smallest bit of 


completely answered 


representing plaster against a background of green lawn 


shrubbery 








In order to prevent warping, it is better to use a base made up of cardboard layers 
glued together, rather than a single board 


While the models 11- 
lustrated show the 
work carefully car- 
ried out, they do not 
speak of the failures 
encountered in getting 
results. The 
first experiments were 
made by using white 
pine wood as a base 
for these models, 
from which sides of 
cardboard were built 
up. The windows 
were of paper, while 


these 


an held out het the roofs were 
hand URs & After you have set about making a model for the essentials, it will be surprising if you worked out of colored 
charming he sa do not find yourself simulating every tiny detail cardboard. This ex- 


periment proved that 
wood of any kind was 
not serviceable, as it 
warped and cracked 
according to exposure 
to heat and _ cold. 
Wood was abandoned, 
and the base was then 
built of layers of 
cardboard, glued to- 
gether and put under 
This made 
an excellent base for 
the building, and was 


a press. 


not affected by 
changes in tempera- 
ture. Paper for win- 


dows was also aban- 
doned; in its place 
was substituted cellu- 
loid, upon which white drawing ink outlined the muntins form- 
ing the divisions in the windows. Instead of cardboard in a 
sheet, laid off with lines to indicate the roof material, the roof 
was made of strips cut out of thin cardboard, colored to represent 
either shingles, slate or tile. These were laid overlapping each 
other, so as to show the proper exposure to the weather. The 
perpendicular lines, however, were indicated in ink. This effect 
(Continued on page 178) 


This model was made to show the exact effect of a proposed alteration to an existing building. The change is in the rear bay, which 
was rebuilt to give a small outdoor sleeping-porch 
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Choosing a Site for the Garden 


THE ESSENTIALS IN EXPOSURE, CHARACTER OF SOIL AND DRAINAGE CONDITIONS THAT WILL, 
WITH REASONABLE CARE IN CULTIVATION, INSURE SUCCESS IN YOUR GARDEN THIS YEAR 


‘OR all the important matters pertaining to the home surround- 
ings, the choice of the garden spot ranks first, and in order 
that subsequent preparation be timely, this vital question should 


be decided early in the year. 

Friable soil and good drainage, con- 
venience, adequate size, sunlight, and 
shelter from bleak winds, are essen- 
tial to the garden’s success. 

The first and main consideration is 
soil. The kinds of vegetables required 
of a garden are many and the drain 
upon the soil so exhaustive that its 
consistency must be such that the 
young plants easily find their nourish- 
ment. Clay is too stiff and sand holds 
little fertility. Favorable soil is a com- 
position of several kinds. If you mix 
sand, clay and leaf-mould together in 
nearly equal proportions, you will gain 
some idea of the consistency of your 
garden loam. 

If the ground is new to you and 
you are a novice at judging soils, you 
had better get some advice upon the 
subject. The experienced gardener or 
farmer cannot tell you just how much 
it will yield, but he knows clay, from 
sand and he knows good loam. If he 
tells you the soil needs draining, and 
you can form moist handfuls of it into 
balls that hold tenaciously together, 
turn away from it. It will bake in 
dry weather and be soggy and unwork- 
able in rainy spells. Drain it if you 
want to, but plant your garden some- 
where else. 

On the other hand, light, sandy soil, 





Don’t make your eos too big; a 40x 40 ft. area kept five people 


well supplie 


without much attention to second crops 


BY M. RopeErRts CONOVER 


Photographs by the author and others 





If the soil, after rain, compresses into a pasty com- 
pact mass, turn to another spot for your garden site 





If the compressed ball of earth crumbles apart’ in 
the hands when released it is good garden loam 





extending down a foot or so, with a substratum of more sand, 
lacks the necessary fertility for a successful garden. But if it is 
a loam with sand, clay and other matter in such proportions that 


it works mealy under the tools, and 
if it has a porous, rather sandy sub- 
stratum, you have earth of the right 
consistency for a fine garden. The 
outcome depends upon generous 
manuring, wise planting and right cul- 
tivation. 

Where there is a substratum of stiff 
clay and the location is low, recourse 
must be had to artificial drainage in 
order to carry off the surplus water. 

As a source of supply, the garden 
should be near the kitchen and large 
enough to supply the family’s needs. 
It is folly, however, to plan for larger 
space than one can work—it will be 
overgrown and neglected by mid-sum- 
mer. A garden requires frequent cul- 
tivation and wise supervision, but it 
need not demand more than an hour’s 
work each morning, if one has the 
necessary tools and is thorough. En- 
thusiasm is half the battle, and grows 
with achievement. A garden space 
forty feet long and forty feet wide 
kept a family of five persons supplied 
with lettuce, beans, peas, beets, car- 
rots, potatoes, radishes, parsley, cab- 


bage, summer squash, egg-plant, and 
other vegetables, all summer and fall 
without much attention to second 
crops. It would have done more with 
A smaller garden, 
carefully tended, will give surprising 


closer planning. 


. 


If you have a hedge or other wind-break to the north, keep a path 
between it and the edge of the garden 
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result But one should rem er that the more intensively the 
grout is worked, the heavi ist be it tore of plant food 

he garden will be useful for a longer season if it has a south 
ern exposure and a good nd-break on the north and west. For 

’ th, ther nothing to compare with an arbor vitae hedge. It 

ac ible to plant this far enough away to prevent the roots 
from dra the garden area. In my own garden, vege- 
tables are grown two feet from such a hedge with good results. 
Here potatoes, radishes and peas were planted by March 22, in 
1g09 and 1910, and lettuce pinach carrots, early turnips and 


\fter the garden site has been chosen, and its extent decided 


Designing the 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 


Dining-room 


ARCHITECTURAL 


upon, the ground should be spread with manure which is allowed 
to lie on the surface until time to plow. Half a ton or a one-horse 
load of well rotted compost or cleanings from the poultry house 
will make a garden area of sixteen hundred square feet very pro- 
ductive. The cleanings from the hennery promote the greatest 
yield, but the rotted manure enables the garden to better withstand 
dry weather. Judging from results obtained the past two years, it 
is well to use equal parts of each manure. The compost, being 
slower to decompose, supplies the late growing vegetables, while 
hen manure is sooner available as an aid to the earlier maturing 
This adaptation of treatment to the individual re- 
quirements of different plants counts greatly for your success. 


by Itself 


CONSISTENT 


vegetables. 


TREATMENT, THE 


FURNISHING AND THE BEST WORKING ARRANGEMENT OF THE USUAL SIZE ROOM 
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A mellow brown oak wainscot, Caen stone fireplace and sand-finished, dull golden wall above, help to make this 
Flemish dining-room a welcome change from Colonial or English 


W E have a habit, generally, of making ay. 
the dining-room either English or 


Illustrations by the Author 


Colonial in style, | suppose for the reason 

that we have so many good types of furniture in these two styles 
that their use makes it easier to obtain an attractive dining-room. 
The room of Flemish character is probably more unusual and | 
have, therefore, chosen to offer a design in this style. 

The room is 15x 16 feet in size, opening from a broad hall 
from which it is shut off with glass doors. The morning sun, a 
very essential feature in any dining-room, is obtained threugh the 
eastern window and through the southern windows im the sum- 
mer, while the after-glow of the summer sunset comes through 
the west window, thus insuring a pleasant dining-room at all 
times. There is nothing so cheerless as a breakfast-room which 
is cut off from the sun in the winter, by being isolated in the 
north or northeastern part of the house; it continually exerts a 


RAYMOND ELLIS 


depressing influence on the family at meals. 

The dining-room is adjoined by the serv- 
ing-room, which connects with the kitchen, 
affording a quick and direct line of service. 

It is suggested that the room be wainscoted in oak to a height 
of seven feet, with rectangular panels formed by very flat rails 
and stiles, without any panel moldings. A wide plate-rail forms 
the cap of the wainscot, affording a place to put bits of china and 
old pieces of pewter or copper. Above the wainscot the plaster 
is sand-finished, as is also the ceiling, and at the intersection of 
the ceiling and side walls a cornice is carried around the foom. 
On the north side is a large fireplace, which is a necessity on a 
rainy day to make breakfast cheerful and the room comfortable. 
It is built of light gray Caen stone, which has almost the appear- 
ance of limestone. It is imported in blocks and is soft enough to 
be worked into a variety of shapes. The hearth has a curb border, 
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raised an inch or two above 
the level of the stone hearth 
in order to retain the ashes 
better. A heavy carved cas- 
ing is carried around the 


; PLACE 
stonework of the fireplace, TH 





this wainscot, the wood 
should go through several 
processes of staining. The 
first coat is a deep penetrat- 
ing stain of burnt Sienna hue 
to form-a mellowing base, 








surmounted by a_ carved 
Shelf supported on heavy 
brackets. 

French doors are an es- 
sential feature in the dining- 
room because they permit it 
to be shut off from the hall 
and kept warm, and they 
prevent interruptions during 








‘HALL: 








similar to the warm colors 
the old masters used in their 
paintings. This makes a 
warm color to reflect 
through the succeeding coats 
of darker stain, each coat of 
which should be rubbed into 
the wood and any super- 








the dinner hour. As they 
are of glass they afford a 
view into the hall—a very 
attractive feature, which 
does away with that feeling 











fluous stain rubbed off, ex- 
posing each time the high 
lights of the wood’s grain. 
The final coat should be a 
thin coat of wax or a flat- 
drying oil paint to give the 


‘DINING: 
ROOM : 





a 2: Fs 





of oppressiveness experi- 
enced sometimes from being 
shut up in a room with solid 
doors of wood. The floor is of oak, filled and given two coats 
of a finish which has a dull lustre and enough elasticity to make 
it durable. The floor should be of a shade that is not too light 
or so dark that it readily shows the dust. 

Opposite the fireplace is a position for the sideboard and there 
is wall space enough for a china-cupboard although I should 
prefer to omit this cumbersome piece of furniture, which every- 
body shuns with the admonition of childhood still ringing in 
his ears, “mustn’t touch.” Near the door to the serving-room is 
the proper place for the serving-table, and there remains plenty 
of wall space for chairs. By referring to the plan the position of 
these pieces of furniture will be made more clear. 

The decoration of this room is a simple problem. On the 
floor there should be a rich-colored rug with deep reds in it, 
strong enough to afford a foundation for the dark sturdy Flem- 
ish furniture and the dark finish of the wainscot. Above the 
wainscot, the sand-finished ceiling and side walls should be sized 
and painted with three coats of oil paint of a dull golden shade 
which reflects a warm glow over the room when lighted. The 
rough texture of the 
sand-finish is well 
adapted for such use 
as this. Of course a 
frieze of foliated tap- 
estry paper or real 
tapestry could be used 
with good effect, or 
even an_ oil-painted 
frieze representing a 
scene from medieval Od 
history is permissible. 
It is safe to say that 
all of these schemes 
would be good, 
though of course 
there would be a great 
difference in their 
cost. The radiator 
under the east window 
should be painted to 
match the color of the 
wainscot. To obtain 
the correct shade for 





You can have your Flemish furniture designed and made to order, or you can buy 
excellent reproductions of old models, such as these 


¢ 1 ‘“— 
The plan of the 15x16 ft. dining-room indicates an arrangement of the wood a dull lustre. 
furniture that will carry out the dignified character of the room 


The furniture should be of 
the Flemish type, preferably 
a shade lighter or a shade darker than that of the finish of the 
woodwork, in order to give contrast. The dining-room table 
should be a modern extension table with heavy turned legs, which 
would of course be repeated in the sideboard, serving-table and 
chairs. This type of furniture depends entirely for its beauty 
upon its plain sturdy lmes and simple turnings. The chairs should 
have leather seats and backs, studded with copper nails. The 
brasses of the fireplace should be of odd design and the electric 
lights and fixtures should be of old brass to add a touch of color 
to the dark wood finish. 

It seems hardly necessary to mention that the lights of this 
room should be governed by an electric switch, and an electric 
bell on the table should ring a buzzer in the serving-room. 

In the serving-room there is a counter shelf two feet eight 
inches high on each side wall, over which there are glazed cases 
with sliding doors to contain the china. Under the window there 
is a sink for the washing of fine china, glass and silver, which 
should not go into the kitchen with the heavier dishes. Under 
the counter are cupboards and drawers and at one end a plate- 
warmer and a small 
refrigerator, in order 
that one may obtain a 
bite to eat late at night 
without having to go 
through the kitchen 
to the kitchen pantry 
—which is sometimes 
awkward if there. is 
no servant’s dining- 
room and the maid is 
entertaining, 

The finish of the 
room would cost 
approximately $575 in 
selected white oak. 
The mantel alone is 
worth $80 and the 
wainscot about $300. 
4g The furniture for the 
os: room, made from de- 

ale ‘ tail drawings, would 
cost about $450 in oak 
and leather. 
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Garden steps of stone are expensive, those of brick are difficult to There is an excellent suggestion here for making a garden wall 
keep in repair, but those of concrete, if designed with some skill, effective and attractive. Train young fruit trees to cover the 
have neither of these disadvantages monotonous expanse of gray rough-texture concrete 


Too frequently we see concrete pergolas of crude form. Greater The decay and warping of wooden hotbeds and coldframes is a 
care and skill in making the molds will work wonders common fault. Concrete frames will last forever 


ee ; 
By means of paneling and a variety of textures on the different Covered with vines and banked with shrubbery, the concrete garden 


surfaces, concrete garden structures may be made far more inter- — blends with the lansdscape as do the old stone walls of Italian 
esting gardens 
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You can, and should, have fruit trees in your garden, however small it may be. 
for training trees on a lattice or wall 


Even if there is no open ground, there is surely a place 


Grow Your Own Fruit 


WHEN AND HOW TO PLANT THE YOUNG 


TREES—THE 


CHOICE BETWEEN ONE-YEAR 


AND TWO-YEAR TREES— THE MATTER OF PRUNING—CULTIVATION AND FILLER CROPS 


BY F. F 


Photographs by Nathan R. 


ROCKWELL 


Hall 


Graves and E. F. 


[Mr. Rockwell's series of articles that appeared last year in these pages, under the title “Grow Your Own Vegetables,” met with so many 


expressions of appreciation that we are doubly glad to follow it with three articles on an equally important phase of the home garden. 


The first 


article, which appeared last month, took up the important matter of selecting the varieties best suited to the needs of the home orchard.—Eptrror. | 


HE first article on this subject dealt with the question of 
varieties for the home orchard. This matter is so import- 
ant that I want to emphasize it by repeating one bit of advice 
given: make out your list to the best of your judgment from 
what information you may have or be able to get from observa- 
tion or nursery catalogues, and then submit it to your State 
Experiment Station for approval. The chances are that some 
of the good varieties will not do so well as others in your par- 
ticular locality. Find out before you plant. 

As a general thing you will succeed best if you have nothing 
to do with the perennial “tree agent.” He may represent a good 
firm; you may get your trees on time; he may have a novelty 
as good as the standard sorts; but you are taking three very 
great chances in assuming so. But, leaving these questions aside, 
there is no particular reason why you should help pay his travel- 
ing expenses and the printing bills for his lithographs (“made 
from actual photographs” or “painted from nature,” of course!) 
when you can get the best trees to be had, direct from the soil 
in which they are grown, at the lowest prices, by ordering through 
the mail. Or, better still, if the nursery is not too far away, 
take half a day off and select them in person. If you want to 
help the agent along present him with the amount of his com- 
mission, but get your trees direct from some large reliable nur- 
sery. 

Well grown nursery stock will stand a good deal of abuse, but 


it won't be at all improved by it. Don’t let yours stand around in 
the sun and wind, waiting until you get a chance to set it out. As 
soon as you get it home from the express office, unpack.it and 
“heel it in,” in moist, but not wet, ground; if under a shed, so 
much the better. Dig out a narrow trench and pack it in as 
thick as it will go, at an angle of forty-five degrees to the natural 
position when growing. So stored, it will keep a long time in 
cold weather, only be careful that no rats, mice, or rabbits 
reach it. ; 

Do not, however, depend upon this knowledge to the extent 
of letting all your preparations for planting go until your stock 
is on hand. Be ready to set it the day it arrives, if possible. 


PLANTING 


Planting can be done in either spring or fall. As a general 
rule, north of Philadelphia and St. Louis, spring planting will 
be best; south of that, fall planting. Where there is apt to be 
severe freezing, “heaving,” caused by the alternate freezing and 
thawing; injury to the newly set roots from too severe cold, 
and, in some. western sections, “sun-scald”’ of the bark, are three 
injuries which may result. If trees are planted in the fall in 
cold sections, a low mound of earth, six to twelve inches high, 
should be left during the winter about each, and leveled down 
in the spring. If set in the spring, where hot, dry weather 1s 
apt to follow, they should be thoroughly mulched with litter, 
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straw or coarse manure, t re rve moisture care being taken, . 
however! against fiel nice and ther rodents 
Ihe trees may either be set in their permanent positions as 
soon as bought, or grown in “nurset rows” by the purchaser 
for one or two years after being purcna ed In the former case, 
it will be the best poll t get the strongest, straight 
est two-year stoch u can find, even if they cost ten or fifteen 
cents apiece more than the “mediums The former method ts ; 
the usual one, but the latt , » many advantages that | give 
it the empha f a separate paragraph, and urge every prospect 
ive planter t nsick full 
In the first place. ther uu get uur trees a littl cheaper. 
If you pu hase for nurs planting, ix to seven feet 
two-year old apple tree f the standard sorts, should cost you 
about thirt cents each mi cat bud 1X feet and branched, 
five to ten cents ke Ns gain, | ever, 18 not an important 
one there are 
four others, each 
f which makes it 
worth while to give Mey i a 5 “= ; 
the method a trial. a , : : 
: Fruit trees trained against the garden wall. It is easier, however, to 
First, the trees be grow them in the open te 


ing all together, 


and in a convenient , Pt ae 
; : lf you want your garden to pay for your whole lot of fruit 


trees this season dig up a hole about three feet in diameter 
wherever a tree is to go permanently. Cut the sod up fine and 
work in four or five good forkfuls of well rotted manure, and 
on these places, when it is warm enough, plant a hill of lima pole- 
beans—the new sort named Giant-podded Pole Lima is the best 
| have yet seen. Place a stout pole, eight to ten feet high, firmly 
in each hole. Good lima beans are always in demand, and bring 
high prices. 

Let us suppose that your trees are at hand, either direct from 
the nursery or growing in the garden. You have selected, if 
possible, a moist, gravelly loam on a slope or slight elevation, 
where it is naturally and perfectly drained. Good soil drainage 
is imperative. Coarse gravel in the bottom of the planting hole 
will help out temporarily. If the land is in clover sod, it will 
have the ideal preparation, especially if you can grow a patch 
of potatoes or corn on it one year, while your trees are getting 
further growth. In such land the holes will not have to be pre- 
pared. If, however, you are not fortunate enough to be able to 


place, the chances 
are a hundred to 
one that you will 
give them better 
attention in the 
way of spraying, 
pruning and culti- 
vating—all ex 
tremely important 
in the first year's 
growth Second, 
with the year 
gained for extra 
preparation of the 
soil where they are 
to be placed per- 
manently, you can 
make _ conditions 
just right for them 
to take hold at once 





An orchard, after winter pruning. The trees and thrive as they 
are forced out laterally could not do other 


wise. Third, the 
shock of transplanting will be much less than when they are 
shipped from a distance—they will have made an additional 
growth of dense, short roots and they will have become acclimated. 
Fourth, you will not have wasted space and time with any back 
ward “black sheep” among the lot, as these should be discarded 
at the second planting \nd then there is one further reason, 
psychological perhaps, but none the less important ; you will watch 
these little trees, which are largely the result of your own labor 
and care when set in their permanent positions, much more care- 
fully than you would those direct from the nursery. I know, both 
from experience and observation, how many thrifty young trees 
are done to an untimely death by children, careless workmen, and 
other animal 
So if you can put a twelve nth curb on your impatience, 
get one-year trees and set them out in a straight row right in 
your vegetable garden where they will take up very little room. 
Keep them cultivated just as thoroughly as the rest of your grow- 
ing things. Melons, or beans, or almost any low-growing vege 





A dwarf cherry. The dwarf varieties are cheaper in first cost, and 
bear two years earlier; but the standard sorts are considered 


table can be grown close beside them better 
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devote such a space to fruit 
trees, and in order to have 
them at all, must place them 
along your wall or scattered 
through the grounds (as sug- 
gested in the diagram in last 
month’s article), you can still 
give them an excellent start 
by enriching the soil in spots 
beforehand, as suggested 
above in growing lima-beans. 
In the event of finding even 
this last way inapplicable to 
your land, the following meth- 
od will make success certain: 
Dig out holes three to six feet 
in diameter (if the soil is very 
hard, the larger dimension), 
and twelve to eighteen inches 
deep. Mix thoroughly with 
the excavated soil a good barrowful of the oldest, finest manure 
you can get, combined with about one-fourth or one-fifth its 
weight of South Carolina rock (or acid phosphate, if you can’t 
get the rock). It is a good plan to compost the manure and 
rock in advance, or tse the rock as an absorbent in the stable. 
Fill in the hole again, leaving room in the center to set the tree 
without bending or cramping any roots. 
are injured or bruised, cut them off clean at the injured spot with 
a sharp knife. Shorten any that are long and straggling about 
one-third to one-half their length. Properly grown stock should 





Peach trees come into bearing in three years, so they are frequently 
used as “fillers” between the rows of slower trees 


Where any of these 


not be in any such condition. 

Remember that a_ well 
planted tree will give more 
fruit in the first ten years 
than three trees carelessly put 
in. Get the tree so that it will 
be one to three inches deeper 
in the soil than when growing 
in the nursery. Work the soil 
in firmly about the roots with 
the fingers or a blunt wooden 
“tamper ;” don’t be afraid to 
use your feet. When the 
roots are well covered, firm 
the tree in by putting all your 
weight upon the soil around 
it. See that it is planted 
straight, and if the “whip,” or 
small trunk, is not straight 
stake it, and tie it with rye 
straw, raffia or strips of old cloth—never string or wire. If the 
soil is very dry, water the root copiously while planting until the 
soil is about half filled in, never on the surface, as that is likely 
to cause a crust to form and keep out the air so necessary to 
healthy growth. 

Prune back the “leader” of the tree—the top above the first 
lateral branches, about one-half. Peach trees should be cut back 
more severely. Further information in regard to pruning, and 
the different needs of the various fruit in regard to this important 

(Continued on page 178) 


The Real Meaning and Use of Architectural Detail 


lil. THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE—THE REBIRTH OF CLASSIC FORMS IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY—THE SOURCE FROM WHICH ALL THE LATER WORK OF EUROPE WAS DERIVED 


BY LOUIS 


[A series of articles by prominent architects appeared in this magazine last year. 


Boy N TON 


In it the characteristics of the more common architectural styles, 


used for country houses, were outlined and explained. Another matter of great importance to those who would build consistently is the detail. Mr. 
Boynton’s series of articles aims to explain the origin and use of motives, ornament and molding characteristics in connection with the better known 
styles of architecture. The articles that have appeared are: Colonial Detail, Jan., 1911, and The English Renaissance, Feb., 1911.—Eprror.] 


HE architecture of the Renaissance in Italy was the source 
from which all the later work of Europe was derived. 
The Gothic style had run its brief but glorious course and the 
Italians reverted to the earlier forms of 
art which were their proper heritage. We 
are, | think, too apt to overlook the fact 
that the Italian of the fifteenth century 
was the lineal descendent of the ancient 
Roman. While there had been an ad- 
mixture of races and while the artistic 
traditions of the earlier times had been 
forgotten, it was perfectly natural and 
right for them to return to the forms and 
principles of the earlier work. Of course 
the work of the Gothic school scarcely 
touched Italy. While France, Germany 
and England were building Gothic 
churches, the Italians were living in a 
sort of backwater of Byzantine art. 
The word Renaissance means a re- 
birth and the accepted meaning of the 





Type of Italian Renaissance detail, of which 
reproductions in cement are obtainable 


term as applied to architecture and decoration is a revival or 
rebirth of Classic forms. This does not mean a slavish copying 
of Roman work but an intelligent adaptation of the motives and 
principles of Classic art to the peculiar 
conditions of the times. 

It has been said with much truth that 
St. Francis of Assizi gave the impulse 
which resulted in the Renaissance. His 
teaching that life was a beautiful thing and 
that it should be joyous, as distinguished 
from the repressed formalism of the monk- 
ish rule, was a preponderating influence in 
starting the movement towards intellect- 
ual and artistic freedom from the tradi- 
tions of the immediate past. These ideas 
tended to open the minds of men and 
women also, to the beauties of the litera- 
ture and art of Classic times. Italy had 
been dominated by an absolutely dry and 
formal expression of art which was the 
result of Byzantine influence, and the sud- 
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Characteristic treat - 


of a pilaster. 


Used in a church, but 
the ornament has no 
symbolic significance 








A characteristic treatment of a marble 
frieze 






































den casting aside of this precedent was 
me of the most wonderful and inter 
ting events of history. 
he Renaissance of art in Italy was 
nly a part of a larger movement. The 
revival of interest in, and knowledge 
if, Classic literature was quite as im- 
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portant; and the whole movement ' 
marked acity for appreciating. and An inlaid wood screen that shows the extent to which the Italian 
< shoes ce: i] a = designers carried their decoration when the material permitted 
mor especially 
eniovmd the old 


er art. For the iod. In considering the detail of the Renais- 
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whole Renais sance it is of course necessary to select some 

ance movement elements to be considered in a paper of this 

wa essentially length; consequently I shall take up only 

joyous; and any some of the more common forms and such 
understanding o f as may be applied to modern conditions. 
it must take into It is increasingly easy to get good repro- 

account the fact ductions of such things as mantels, vases, ' 
that the work was seats, etc., in cast cement or the various forms 

done for pleasure of imitation stone. These may be obtained 

and not as the re at a comparatively small expense and are 

ult of cold the within the reach of the owner of the most 
ory as to what modest home. In fact, there are excellent 

was the correct reproductions of mantels which may be had H 
thing to do. This Characteristic panel decoration in a for less than any wood mantels except the 
cutting loose from ceiling; the ornament almost in- most brutally commercial kinds. 

the purely con variably fills the space In decorated moldings we find the egg- 
ventional. By and-dart, lamb’s-tongue and dentils in A | 
zantine art common use which were described in con- 
naturally ac nection with Colonial work in the Janu- 


ary number. 

In addition there is the bead, or bead- 
and-reel, which was occasionally used in 
Colonial work. This bead-and-reel con- 
sists of an elongated form like a small 
reel separated by beads or buttons, and is 
commonly found in cornices, below the 
crowning molding and in lines in the archi- 
trave. The upper molding of a cornice 
was often decorated with leaf forms, and 
these were often very interesting. As in 
the detail illustrated here there were some- 
times buds or flowers introduced with the 
leaves. 

One of the most characteristic motives 
of the Renaissance was the decoration of 
the pilasters. This was accomplished by 
the use of leaf and plant forms interrupted 
by vases or sometimes heads. It was al- 
ways arranged symmetrically on a vertical 
age in Greece axis and there is a definite and well de- 
more nearly, fined rhythm in the repeats. That is to say, 
perhaps, than The use of pilaster and frieze was common the important accents were placed with a 
any other per in the treatment of doorways definite intention and so as to prevent 


companied an 
awakening or 
freshening of 
perception 
People began 
not only to 
think apart 
from tradition, 
but the artists 
began to see 
and paint na 
ture instead of 
yibols, and 
the whole per 
inl marked a 
true Renats 
sance of mind 
and spirit 
which resem 
bles the golden 
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A detail from the altar of the Chapel of the Sacrament. Note the 
mischievous leer of the cherubim 


monotony without interrupting the feeling of 
vertical growth. This is very well illustrated 
by the two pilaster designs given here. There 
appears to have been absolutely no significance 
in the motives used ; apparently they were em 
ployed frankly because they were beautiful or 
helped to produce a beautiful whole, and with- 
out any thought of symbolism. This is very 
characteristic of the spirit of the Renaissance. 

| have seen very beautiful doorways on 
churches where the elements of the design 
were frankly pagan or at least non-religious. 
The two pilasters in the illustrations are from 
candelabra in the cathedral at Naples and 
there is not the faintest suggestion of any re- 
ligious purpose. In fact the whole spirit of the 
Renaissance was frankly and purely esthe- 
tic; the sheer pleasure in the beautiful for 
its own sake was the dominating influence. 

After the pilasters, the capitals were 
most interesting. The proportions and 
general sentiment of the conventional 
Corinthian capital was retained but the de- 
tail differed widely and there was much 
ingenuity shown in the design and a fine 
sense of the decorative value of detail. 

The decoration in the fifteenth century 
work was almost always firmly confined 
by strong lines. The decoration of a panel 
or pilaster filled the space, and the orna- 
ment was not allowed to straggle over the 
plain surfaces. 

The decoration of the frieze was an- 
other instance where much ability in de- 
sign was shown. A common motive was 
the use of cornucopias combined with 
scrolls. There were many varieties of this 
motive and they show a fine sense of de- 
sign. Garlands were also used as in all 
the forms of Classic decoration. 

It is interesting to note the introduction 
of the cherubim on the altar of the Chapel 
of the Sacrament. This is of course an 
appropriate motive for such a place; but 





Accurate reproductions in cement 
from the old mantels are readily 
obtained and are very effective 





The garlands and heads in the frieze are 
typical, as is the reeding of the pilasters 





Detail of a cornice. Nearly every mold- 
ing was decorated 


the faces are all smiling—almost grin- 
ning—and the expression of the eyes is 
as far from being solemn or even rev- 
erent as could well be imagined. 

The rest of the detail of this frag- 
ment is an extremely good example of 
Renaissance ornament in its highest de- 
velopment. The quality of the model- 
ing and the richness of invention in 


decoration confined 
in such narrow and 
formal limits, is an 
extremely interesting 
specimen of _ the 
work of the period. 

While it may 
seem a far cry from 
the Italian Renais- 
sance to the work of 
today, there is real- 
ly a most intimate 
relation between the 
two periods. For 
almost all of our de- 
sign is based upon 
the traditions and 
motives of the older 
period and 
there is an in- 
creasing ten - 
dency towards 
the application 
of Renaissance 
forms to mod- 
ern work. 

This wide 
and varied in- 
fluence can best 
be appreciated 
by noting some 
of the charac- 
teristic motives 
and being on 
the lookout for 
their redupli- 
cation in mod- 
ern buildings 
of good archi- 
tecture, and it 
is interesting to 
see how often 
they recur even 
in the buildings 
we see about us 
every day. 
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The Italians invented 
this pilaster treat- 
ment — growth that 
is symmetrical on a 
vertical axis 
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The house appears large, but is in reality not of such great area in floor plan. The cross-bar of the H is but 18 ft. in depth 


‘““Luckley,” A Modern English Country Home 


rHE COUNTRY SEAT OF MR. AND MRS. E. D. MANSFIELD AT WOKINGHAM, BERKSHIRE—ERNEST 
NEWTON, ARCHITECT—AN EXAMPLE OF THE BEST RECENT ENGLISH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 





ny P. H. DITCHFIELD 


country houses which have been Tudor in England were based. 


Q NE of the best of the lk 
built in England in recent years is a house at Wokingham, 


It is, however, no slavish imitation 
of ancient models, but the ideas are developed and adapted to 


Berkshire. Wokingham is an old town situated in the Forest of modern needs. The old house based upon this plan had the hall} 
Norman times have loved to in the centre and two wings, one occupied by the kitchen, buttery 
hunt the tall stags. It is an old-world town. Until a few years and servants’ quarters, and the other by the solar, withdrawing- 


Windsor, wherein the kings from 


ago it remained in a sleepy, 
dleacd-alive state ; but now it ha 
roused itself and a large num 
ber of houses have sprung uy 
like mushrooms, scme of them 
strange freaks of architectural 
enormity, terrible examples of 
what not to build; but this 
one is so charming in ever) 
way that it merits special at 
tention. It occupies the site 
of an old house which wa 
pulled down some years ago 
Lofty elms, birch and wood 
land surround it, and it has a 
stream running through the 
grounds, of which advantage 
has been taken in laying ont 
the garden 

Mr. Newton's conception of 
the style of Luckley is prob 
ably based upon that of Inigo 
Jones. In plan it is an H 
house, upon which so many of 
the beautiful examples of 





The walls are of vari-colored “clamp” brick from Chichester, with 
deep red bricks at the corners, around openings and in the belt 
course 


(100) 


room and the apartments of 
the family. In this modern 
adaptation we find in one wing 
the sitting-room and in the 
other the dining-room, kitchen 
and domestic offices. The 
central connecting link be- 
tween the two wings is occu- 
pied by the reception hall, 
Staircase and a corridor lead- 
ing from the drawing-room to 
the dining-room. 

The material of the house is 
brick, those used for facing 
being “clamp” bricks from 
Chichester. These are of var- 
ious colors—deep ruby red, 
russet brown, grey and almost 
plum color. The angles of the 
walls and the margins round 
the windows are made with 
deep red kiln bricks. Rich 
red hand-made Kentish tiles 
cover the roof. The whole 
effect of color is quiet and 
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The English fireplace and its mantel treatment 


is in contrast to the American type 


pleasant and quite different from the 
crude raw look of a new house when ordi- 
nary red bricks and tiles are used. 

There are several notable features, 
among which may be noted the mullioned 
windows of two or three lights and the 
dentil course beneath the eaves. The pro- 
jecting bow-windows are well conceived, 
and the porch with its curved head and 
pillared portico is characteristic of Mr. 
Newton’s work. You will admire the 
chimney stacks, which are based upon 
some of the best models of Tudor build- 
ing, and notice that the architect has not 
cramped himself by adhering to a perfect 
regularity of plan. Thus one wing, where 
the servants’ quarters are, is larger than 
the other, and the central chimney is not 
in the centre of the middle roof. An at- 
tempt at absolute uniformity and regu- 
larity is wisely avoided. 

Before entering the house we will ex- 
amine the garde front. 
ilar to the entrance front. 
We see the mullioned win- 
dows, the two bow-win- 
dows and the two small cir- 
cular ones on each side of 
the porch, which stands ex- 
actly opposite to the other 
entrance. 
porch, 


It is very sim- 


Before this 
enclosed by the 
wings, is the garden court, 
which is paved with rough 
flags, not closely placed to- 
gether, but with interstices 
in which rock plants are 
cultivated. The surface of 
the court is diversified by 
tootpaths of large red 
quarries. A spacious lawn 
stretches in front, girt by 
tall trees and woodland. 





The hall, with its fire corner screened from the passage to the entrance hall. Teak 
blocks are used for the flooring, and oak paneling in the inglenook 






































The second floor, called the ‘first Seer in 
England, has a supply of baths that 
would do credit to an American home 
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to 


or 
It is interesting to note what a wealth 


of outside light is given the rooms by 
this form of plan 
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A cream color is used upon walls and woodwork in the drawing-room, 
giving a splendid setting for the mahogany furniture 


The stables form part of the plan of 
the house. They are not relegated to a 
corner and hidden away behind walls and 
trees as though they 
ashamed of, 
ioned houses. 


were buildings to be 
as in the case of old-fash- 

Believing that stables and 
outhouses can be made beautiful and de- 
serve as careful architectural treatment as 
the house itself, the architect has made 
them fit into the general scheme. 

Inside, the house is not a large one. The 
hall with its fireplace is 26 x 18 ft., occu- 
pying the depth of the house, so that you 
will see the width of the body of the house 
is only eighteen feet. This hall is a very 
comfortable room to sit and lounge in. On 
the left is the staircase. On the right in 
the wing is the drawing-room, library and 
billiard-room. The drawing-room is 22 x 
16 ft; the billiard-room, 24 x 18 ft. The 
dining-room in the other wing is exactly 
the same size as the drawing-room and 
with it are grouped the servants’ quarters, 
kitchen, scullery, servants’ 
hall, pantry, store-rooms, 
etc. In the upper floor 
there are five bedroms and 
two bathrooms fot, the fam- 
ily and guests, and four 
bedrooms and bathroom in 
the servants’ department. 
The decorative scheme is 
cream color, which gives a 
still greater impression of 
roominess. There is no 
cramped feeling about the 
house, for it was consid- 
ered much better to have it 
restful and attractive than 
to leave narrow passages, 
stuffy rooms and more of 
them than would be really 
necessary. ; 
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PUZZLED 
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, | ‘© the man or woman 
planning a garden tor 
the first tune there 18 no one 


thing more confusing than 


the election I Tne hye 1 
varieti Thi in spite ol 
the tact that catalogue 


hould be, and might be, a 
great help instead of almost 
an actual hindrance. 
that 


extravagance in 


| suppose scedsmen 


considel 
material 


catalogues, both im 


and language, necessary, 01 


BE PUT 


and New Vegetables That Have Made Good 


AMATEUR WHO 
MAY 





Of the squashes there are no better sorts than this little Delicata and the 


IS ABOUT TO MAKE UP HIS 
IN THE TRIED-AND-TRUE CLASS 


ragus as far as | have seen 
any authentic “ record = of 
tests (Bulletin 173 N. J. 
Agr. Exp. Station), the prize 
goes to Palmetto, which 
gave 28 per cent. more than 
its nearest rival, Donald’s 
Elmira. Big yield alone is 
frequently no recommenda- 
tion of a vegetable to the 
home gardener, but in this 
instance it does make a big 
difference; first, because 
Palmetto is equal to any 


they would nof go to th Fordhook other asparagus in quality, 
limit in expense for printing and second, because _ the 
and mailing, as they do. But from the point BY FF. F. RocKWELI! asparagus bed is producing only a few weeks 
of view of the gardener, and e pecially of the Photographs by Nathen RB. Graves during the gardening season, and where 
beginner, it is to be regretted that we cannot ground is limited, as in most home gardens, 


have the plain unvarnished truth about varieties, for surely the 


good ones are good enough to use up all the legitimate adjectives 


upon which seedsmen would care to pay postage. But such is 
not the case. Every season sees the introduction of literally 


hundreds of new varieti or, aS is more often the case, old 


varieties under new name which have actually no excuse for 


being unloaded upon the public except that they will give a larger 


profit to the seller. ©f course, in a way, it is the fault of the 
public for paying the fancy prices asked—that is, that part of 
the public which does not know. Commercial planters and ex 
perienced gardenet tick to well known sorts New varieties 
are tried, if at all, by the packet only—and then ‘on suspicion.” 

It is the purpose of this article to guide the gardener of lim 


ited experience in selecting varieties sure to give satisfaction. 
In practically every instance they have been grown by the author, 
but his re« 


exper ence 


ommendations are by no means based upon personal 
\\ here vel 


proved to be actual improvements upon older varieties, they are 


alone introductions of recent years have 
given in preference to 
the old, which are, of 
course, naturally 
much better known 

It is impossible for 
any person to pick out 
this, that or the other 
variety of a vegetable 
and label it uncondi 
tionally “the best.” 
But the person who 
wants to save time in 
making out his seed 
list can depend upon 
the following to have 
been widely tested, 
and to have “made 
good.” 

ASPARAGUS. While 
there are enthusiastic 
claims put forth for 
several of the differ- 
ent varieties of aspa- 





Kentucky Wonder, tried-and-true bean, 
stringless until nearly mature 





(168) 


it is important to cut this waste space down as much as possible. 
his is for beds kept in good shape and highly fed. Bari’s Mam- 
moth will probably prove more satisfactory if the bed is apt to 
be more or less neglected, for the reason that under such circum- 
stances it will make thicker stalks than the Palmetto. 

Beans (dwarf). Of the dwarf beans there are three general 
types: the early round-podded “string” beans, the stringless 
round-pods, and the usually more flattish “wax” beans. For 
first early, the old reliable Extra Early Red Valentine remains 
as good as any sort I have ever tried. In good strains of this 
variety, the pods have very slight strings, and they are very 
fleshy. It makes only a small bush and is fairly productive and 
of good quality. The care-taking planter, however, will put in 
only enough of these first early beans to last a week or ten days, 
as the later sorts are more prolific and of better quality. Bur- 
pee’s Stringless Greenpod is a good second early. It is larger, 
finer, stringless even when mature, and of exceptionally handsome 
appearance. Improved Refugee is the most prolific of the green- 
pods, and the best of 
them for quality, but 


with slight strings. 
Of the “wax” type, 
Brittle Wax is the 
earliest, and also a 


tremendous _yielder. 
The long-time favor- 
ite, Rust-proof Gold- 
en Wax, is another 
fine sort, and an espe- 
cially strong healthy 
grower. The top- 
notch in quality 
among all bush beans 
is reached, perhaps, in 
Burpee’s White Wax 

the white referring 
not to the pods, which 
are of a light yellow, 
and flat—but to the 
beans, which are pure 
white in all stages of 





Cos lettuce has more flavor than the old. 
sorts. Paris White is good 
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growth. It 
has one un- 
usual and 
e x tremely 
valuable 
quality— 
the pods re- 
main tender 
longer than 
those of any 
other sort. 
Of the 
dwarf limas 
there is a 
new variety 
which is 
destined, I 


than those of 
the older types, 
reaching a 
height of 
nearly three 
feet, standing 
strongly erect; 
both pods and 
beans are 
much larger 
and it is a 
week earlier. 
Henderson's 
new Early Giant I have not yet tried, 
but from the description I should say 
it was the same type as the above. 
Of the pole limas, the new Giant- 
podded is the hardiest—an important 
point in limas, which are a little 
delicate in constitution anyway, espe- 
cially in the seedling stage—and the big- 
gest yielder of any I have grown and 





Salsify, or the vege- 
table oyster. Mam- 
moth Sandwich is 
the best variety 


just as good in quality—and there's 
no vegetable much better than  well- 
cooked limas. With me, also, it has 


proved as early as that old standard, Early 
Leviathan, but this may 
have been a chance occur- 
rence. Ford’s Mammoth 
is another excellent pole 
lima of large size. Of the 
other pole beans, the two 
that are still my favorites 
are ..entucky Wonder, or 
Old Homestead, and Gold- 
ern Cluster. The former 
has fat meaty green pods, 
entirely stringless until 
nearly mature, and of enor- 
mous length. I have meas- 
ured many over eight and 
a half inches long—more 


think, to become the leader of the 
half-dozen other good sorts to be had. 
That is the Burpee Improved. 
name is rather misleading, as it is not 
an improved strain of the Dreer’s or 
Kumerle bush lima, but a “mutation,” 
now thoroughly fixed. The bushes are 
stronger-growing 


Kohlrabi deserves to be better known. 





For the home garden, it is difficult to find any 


cabbage better than the Savoy 


The 


customers. 


and much 


winter use. 


larger 





Chard, or sea-kale, may be gathered from 
midsummer until frost 


an inch and a half in diameter, at the most 


rich golden yellow color, hang in gen- 
erous clusters and great profusion. 
In quality it has no superior; it has 
always been a great favorite with my 
One need never fear hav- 
ing too many of these, as the dried 
beans are pure white and splendid for 


Gather when young and tender— 


than the 
width of the 
print on this 
page — and 
they are 
borne in 
great profu- 
sion. Gold- 
en Cluster is 
one of the 
h a ndsom- 
est beans | 
know. It is 
happily 
named, for 
the pods, of 
a beautiful 





Last season I tried a new 


pole been 
called Burger's 
Greenpod 
Stringless or 
White - seeded 
Kentucky 
Wonder (the 
dried seeds of 
the old sort 
being brown). 
It did well, but 
was in so dry 
a place that I could not tell if it was an im- 
provement over the standard or not. It 
is claimed to be earlier. 

Beets. In beets varieties are almost 
endless, but I confess that I have found 
no visible difference in many cases. Ed- 
mund’s Early and Early Model are good 
for first crops. The Egyptian strains, 
though largely used for market, have 
never been as good in quality with me. 
For the main crop, I like Crimson Globe. 
In time it is a second early, of remarkably 
good form, smooth skin and fine quality 
and color. 

sroccoLi. This vege- 
table is a poorer cousin of 
the cauliflower (which, by 
the way, has been termed 
“only a cabbage with a col- 
lege education”). It is of 
little use where cauliflow- 
ers can be grown, but serves 
as a substitute in northern 
sections, as it is more hardy 
than that vegetable. Early 
White French is the stand- 
ard sort. 


3RUSSELS 


The list of radishes 
is long and varied, 
both in shape and 
in color 


SPROUTS. 
This vegetable, in my opin- 
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ion, 1s altogether too 
little grown. It 1s as 
easy to grow as fall 
and winter cabbage, 


and while the yield is 


less, the quality is so 
nuch superior that 
for the home garden 


it certainly should be 
a favorite. Today 
(Jan. 19th) we had 
for dinner “sprouts” 
from a few old plants 
that had been left in 
transplanting boxes in 
coldframe. 
[hese had been out 


an open 


all winter—with no 
protection repeat 
edly freezing and 
while, 
small, they 


thawing, and 
of course, 





were better in quality 
than any cabbage you 
Dalkeith 1s 
the best dwarf-grow 


Crisp-as-ice radishes. Work a little land 
plaster into the soil ever ate. 


ing sort. Danish riz 1 new sort, giving a much heavier yield 
than the older typ | have tried it only one year, but should 
sav it will become the standard variety. 

CABBAt In bbages, too, there is an endless mix-up of 
varietic The ler Wakefield still remains the standard early. 
But it 1 it the best but a tew davs ahead of the flatheaded early 


sorts which stand uch longer without breaking, so that for the 
home garden a very few heads will do. Glory of Enkhuisen is 
rt that has become a great favorite. Early Summer 


wd to follow these, and Danish Ballhead 1s 


a new early 


and Succession are 


the best qualit vinter cabbage, and un 
surpassed for keeping qualitx But for 
the home garden, the Savoy type its, t 
my mind, far and away the best It is 
not in the same cla with the ordinary 
sorts at all Perfection Drumhead Savoy 


ws the best variety (>t tl 


i¢ red cabbages 
Mammoth Rock is the standard 

 ARRO The carrots are more ré 
stricted as t Golden 
Rall is the earliest of them all, but also the 


smallest vielder Karly Scarlet Horn 1s 


» number of varieties 


the standard early, being a 
better yieldet than the above 
The Danvers Half-long 
probably grown more than 
all other kinds together. It 
grows to a length of about 
six inches, a very attractive 


\\ here 


the garden soil is not im ex 


at ep orange in ¢ olor 


cellent condition, and thor 
oughly fined and pulverized 
as it should be, the shorter 
growing kinds, Oxheart and 


Chantenay, will give better 


satisfaction. If there 1s any 
choice in quality, | should 
award it to Chantenay 


CAULIFLOWER There 1s 





Vegetable Marrow, an excellent English 
member of the squash family 





Of the endives, Broad-leaved Batavian is good; Giant Fringed is the 
largest 


hardly a seed cata- 
logue which does not 
contain its own spe- 
cial brand of the very 
best and earliest cauli- 
flowereverintro- 
duced. These are for 
the most part selected 
strains of either the 
old favorite Hender- 
son's Snowball, or the 
old Early Dwarf Er- 
furt. Snowball, and 
Burpee’s Best Early, 
which resembles it, 
are the best varieties 
| have ever grown for 
spring or autumn. 
They are more likely 
to head, and of much 
finer quality than any 
of the large late sorts. 
Where climatic condi- 
tions are not favora- 
ble to growing cauli- 
Hower, and in dry sec- 
tions, Dry-weather is the most certain to form heads. 

CELERY. 


Leeks, first cousins to the onion. Amer- 
ican Flag is the best variety 


lor the home garden the dwarf-growing, “self- 
blanching” varieties of celery are much to be preferred. White 
Plume and Golden Self-blanching are the best. The former is 
the earliest celery and of excellent quality, but not a good keeper. 
Recent introductions in celery have proved very real improve- 
ments. Perhaps the best of the newer sorts, for home use, is 
Winter Queen, as it is more readily handled than some of the 
standard mar’et sorts. In quality it has no superior. When put 
away for winter properly, it will keep through April. 

Corn. You will have to suit yourself 
about corn. I have not the temerity to 
name any best varieties—every seedsman 
has about half a dozen that are absolutely 
unequaled. For home use, I have cut out 
my list down to three: Golden Bantam, 
a dwarf-growing early of extraordinary 
hardiness—can be planted earlier than 
any other sort and, while the ears are 
small and with yellow kernels, it is ex- 
ceptionally sweet and fine in flavor. This 
novelty of a few years since, has attained 

wide popular favor as quick- 

ly as any vegetable of which 

I know. Semour’s Sweet 

Orange is a new variety, 

somewhat similar to Golden 

Bantam, but later and larger, 

of equally fine quality. 

White Evergreen, a per- 

fected strain of Stowell’s 
| Evergreen, a standard favor- 
| ite for years, is the third. 
It stays tender longer than 
any other sweet corn I have 
ever grown. 

Cucumsers. Of cucum- 
7 bers also there is a long and 
varied list of names. The 

(Continued on page 179) 
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The Flower for the Million and for the Millionaire 


WHY THE SWEET PEA DESERVES A FAR GREATER POPULARITY IN THIS COUNTRY—HOW 
TO GROW IT WITH THE BEST RESULTS—THE CHOICE BETWEEN PLANTING IN ROWS AND 
THE LESS COMMON ARRANGEMENT IN CLUMPS—THE ADVANTAGES OF POT-GROWN VINES 


BY RUSSELL FISHER 


Photograph by Nathan R. Graves 


T. PATRICK’S Day is the time 
to plant sweet peas in the latitude 
of New York—at least that is the rule 
that has come down from our an- 
cestors. Practically, if sweet peas have 
not already been started under glass, 
as will be explained later, they should 
be put into the ground at the first 
moment that the ground is workable. 
I wonder if many people realize 
what the sweet pea is in England. 
They sell about forty tons of seed for 
this annual every year over there. 
Everyone plants it, and almost every- 
one who plants it belongs to a sweet 
pea society. They not only plant 
sweet peas ; they talk sweet peas. The 
matter of a slight variation in color or 
form is a subject for deep discussion 
among the thousands of enthusiasts. A 
recent list of English books on this 
flower alone contains seventeen titles. 
They really know sweet peas over 
there, and the reason they do lies un- 
doubtedly in the merit of the flower 
itself. And yet the sweet pea is essen- 
tially an American flower by reason of . 
the fact that practically the world’s 
supply of its seed is produced by the 
California growers. They raise about 
one hundred and fifty tons a year in that section of the country. 

And in England they do not always plant sweet peas in a row 
-—in this country we seem to think that that is the only way that 
it can be done. In fact, there are many English gardeners who 
insist that better results are obtained by growing sweet peas in 
clumps. The practical reason for this probably is that where they 
are thus grown the smaller space occupied is for that reason much 
more deeply worked and better fertilized. If the rows are actually 
given the same advantages and care, however, there is no reason 
why the results should be inferior. 

One hears and reads much about the Spencer sweet pea or the 
Unwin or the Eckford, but it may not be generally known that 
there are in fact three great groups in the sweet pea family—the 
Grandiflora division, the Spencer type and the Uriwin type. The 
original sweet pea was a bicolor flower, usually carrying two 
blooms on a stem. The standards were, as a rule, erect and flat, 
the wings smooth and the segments of the keel were invariably 
closed. That is the first group. This flower prevailed until the 
new variety, Countess Spencer, was exhibited, just about a decade 
ago. In it the rigid outline of the smooth standard was broken, 
so that the standards were waved, and the wings showed the same 
attractive characteristic. Structurally also there is a difference 
between the original flower of the first group and the Spencer 
types—the segments of the keel expand and the organs protrude. 








One of the Spencer varieties of the sweet pea, with 
its characteristic waved standards 


The third group is composed of the 
Unwin varieties, the first of which 
appeared simultaneously with Coun- 
tess Spencer. The difference between 
it and the first or smooth-standard sec- 
tion is that the standard and wings are 
waved, but it differs from the Spen- 
cers in that the keel is quite closed, as 
in the first group. 

The first group and the Unwin 
group are certain to remain true to 
type; the closed keel renders cross 
ventilization by natural agencies prac- 
tically impossible. It would seem that, 
owing to this important difference in 
the Spencer varieties, they would not 
remain constant. Some of the varie- 
ties—Audrey Crier particularly—can 
never be expected to yield more than 
ten per cent. true to type. Many 
sorts, however, may be depended upon 
to give from ninety to one hundred 
per cent. true to type. The choice of 
what varieties to plant must be left 
to the reader; it is largely a matter 
of taste and color preference. 

Here are the essentials in the mat- 
ter of soil and its preparation in order 
that you may have the best results: 
The ground must be of such a char- 
acter that in unusually wet weather the water will not remain 
in the top soil, causing the sweet pea roots to rot out. If the 
soil is not naturally drained there must be some provision for 
draining this moisture off. The vines must have sun and they 
should have air as well. Do not put them up against a wail that 
is baked by the midsummer sun. A little shade from the mid- 
day suns of June and July will be very beneficial. ‘The funda- 
mental requisite is deep soil—the roots of sweet peas will grow 
to a depth of three feet if you give them a chance, and the deeper 
they grow the less likelihood there is of their feeling the effect 
of a drought. The ground that is to support them should have 
been worked last fall, but if this was not done it should be worked 
as deeply as possible this spring—just as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground and the soil is comparatively dry. Add plant food 
in the spring only in the form of old, well decomposed manure, 
or bone meal, or superphosphate of lime. The latter is spread in 
a fairly heavy coating over the tops of the rows and forked or 
raked into the soil before planting. 

Try the new scheme this spring of planting the seeds in pots. 
Do this at once—before March first, if possible—using three- 
and-a-half-inch or four-inch pots. Use for the potting soil 
a compost of turfy loam, leaf soil and a little sand. Plant four 
seeds to a pot and cover them with an inch of soil, labeling each 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Spring House Cleaning 


| | ought to be tiv y “xl new day 


when we think of the awful proce 
alled house le ining that our grand 
mother ot even Our mother went 
through—we needs must pity them, Every 
thing torn up from attic to cellar, no 
where to sit in peace, nowhere to rest 
on head, the bureau drawers turned to 
the wall, the bed pulled into odd places, 
the floors bare and splintery and wet, and 
over all the smell of vellow soap. No won 
der the poor family thought, if this b 
cleanliness, then give me dirt! Fora tran 
tic, forlorn week or two this went on, and 
then things settled down for another year 
The worst thing about it all was that it 
was so often unnecessary, for the aver 
age house then, as now, was kept clean 
all the time. It was considered, however, 
almost immoral not to do it, for carping 
neighbors would call one “slack,” and to 
be that was to be disgraced 
Nowadays it 1s quite a different story 
Women understand that there 1s no need 
of the tyranny of house cleaning, but that 
one must keep up the fight vear in and 
vear out. With all the modern household 


inventions it # not such a hard task as 


it sounds Don't tet things accumulate, 
thinking that some dav you will look them 
all over and get rid of them Do it mn 


the beginning; it means an easier life for 
you, and also the things are more useful 
to the person to whom they are given 
If what goes by the general name of 


“trash” once gets the better of you, you 


ire lost People in the clutches of the 
trash habit will look at a little prece of 
cloth with hungry eves, and carefully put 


it back in the piece trunk for fear it may 
be needed for an iron holder some time in 
the future. Economy and common sense 
are needed in every house, but not trash 
It is also a good plan to eliminate the sur 
plus bric-a-brac as well as the things use 
less or ugly. Banish them. It simplifies 
life and improves the. appearance of the 
room 

Of course in the spring all winter things 
have to be carefully put away from the 
ravages of moths. If the hangings are 
very handsome and heavy, so that sum 
mer dust will spoil them, they should be 


1 self-addressed stamped envelope 


packed away, and light summer ones 
should take their place. 

Chere 1s nothing so unhomelike as bare 
and staring windows, and to see the gen- 
tle blowing of a thin muslin curtain on a 
hot day makes one feel cooler. Summer 
rugs may take the place of valuable ort- 
ental ones, and the whole house can be 
given a charming summer air with very 
little trouble. Velour hangings should be 
rolled with the nap, not folded. One room 
should be done at a time, so there will 
never be a feeling of having things up- 





x 


An attractive lighting fixture of dull brass 
or silver. Shades can be had to harmonize 
with the decorations 


set, even if painting and papering is to 
be done. By planning the cleaning and 
re-decorating, matters can be so arranged 
that the person turned out of a room can 
use the guest room, and things will con- 
tinue to go smoothly. A vacuum cleaner 
is one of the greatest helps in keeping a 
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problems ofinterior decoration and furnishing. When an immediate reply is desired, 
. 


house clean that has ever been invented. 
It fairly eats up dust and dirt. There are 
many sizes of brushes and cleaners in the 
outfit, and they should be passed over walls 
and woodwork, the cracks in the floor, the 
books in the bookcases, the furniture, 
hangings, rugs, mattresses, pillows and 
cushions, all the out-of-the-way crooks 
and corners and last, but not least, one’s 
own street clothes. It naturally will not 
take marks from paint, so that must be 
washed afterward, but there will be no 
dust to bother with. White paint should 
be washed with whiting, not soap. ‘There 
are vacuum-cleaning companies in nearly 
all towns that will clean the entire house 
for one at a moderate cost, but a private 
cleaner of one’s own is a far better plan. 
Two or three families could purchase one 
together and take turns in using it. 

If one still likes the feeling of spring 
house cleaning so much that one cannot 
get through the year without it, have it 
done in the simplest way possible. First 
of all have the furnace and the furnace 
pipes and chimneys all cleaned, and any 
part of the cellar that would make dust go 
through the house. After that is done 
begin at the attic and work down to the 
cellar again. This simple method saves 
a deal of work as no rubbish is carried 
through the already cleaned parts of the 
house. 


An Artistic Lighting Fixture 

A N interesting and inexpensive electric 

light bracket is shown in the above 
illustration, the new feature involved be- 
ing the “candle holder,” or white cylinder 
with arms to support the shade. 

The candle holder is made of one piece 
of metal, the lower portion being finished 
in dull brass, silver or other metal color, 
to correspond with the fixture, and the 
upper part (or candle) in white or cream 
enamel. The holder can be set over the 
socket of any fixture or chandelier, and 
does not require the use of tools or any 
fastening. 

The shade shown is made of chintz, 
with gimp binding over wire frame, meas- 
uring about 5 inches in height, each 
shade requiring about one-sixth of a yard 
of material. 
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For bed-rooms, these “candle holders” 
and fabric shades make a delightful 
scheme, the character of the room being 
carried out completely by using the samé 
material for the shades and draperies, or 
if the draperies are too dark, using mate- 
rial to blend with the wall. 

A great many variatons of these shades 
can be worked out, for example, using 
Raja silk with bindings of galloon, and the 
lower edge can have in addition a finish 
of narrow gold lace. Such shades are 
quite handsome enough for libraries or 
halls. 

One should be careful, however, in us- 
ing dark materials, to line the shades with 
thin white muslin or china silk in order 
not to subdue the light too completely. 





Beware the Rocking Chair 

HY retain the rocking-chairs in the 
living room? They are nerve de- 
stroyers, trippers up of the unwary and 
spoilers of tempers. One of the famous 
New England hostesses of the last cen- 
tury kept a rocking-chair in her drawing 
room in which a new visitor was tactfully 
induced to sit. If she rocked she. was 
never asked to the house again. This was 
extreme, perhaps, but we in our hearts 
agree with her, for a person swinging 
rapidly back and forch as she talks is, to 
say the least, a- disconcerting sight, and 
to most of us a maddening one. We take 
morals for granted, but we insist upon 
manners. Rocking-chairs are rarely seen 
in any room but a bedroom, and the 
sooner they disappear entirely the better. 


For the Radiator. 


4 ROM Germany comes what is perhaps 
a distant cousin of the tiled stove so 
much in evidence over there. This new 
invention is a porcelain radiator cover 
which fits over it, hiding it completely. 
The greater part of the front and sides 1s 
panelled in openwork, forming a conven- 
tionalized design, while between these 
panels are colored flower decorations. A 
band of polished brass runs around the 
base and a small brass door at either side 
permits regulation of the heater. As por- 
celain is a good conductor the device facil- 
itates heat distribution. It is in good 
keeping in rooms where there is white 
woodwork, and the flower figures can be 
had in any color or pattern to harmonize 
with the wall decoration. The cover is 
especially valuable as an adjunct to the 
bathroom. 





A Convenient Bungalow Bathroom 
NE of the most satisfactory features 

of our bungalow bathroom is the 
boiler. The range, to which it belongs, is 
directly behind it on the kitchen side of 
the wall. This unusual arrangement was 
planned to provide heat in the bathroom, 
where we had none, and to get rid of it in 
the kitchen, where we had too much. The 
boiler heat provides warmth eight months 
in the year, and the remaining four 
months, when the heat would cause dis- 


comfort, we use oil stoves in the kitchen. 
The space in the kitchen happened to be 
badly needed, while in the bathroom the 
corner could very well be spared. The 
boiler, so located, is often a help in drying 
small articles of clothing that would only 
be a bother around the kitchen range. On 
cold days in winter a small oil stove is 
used in addition. 

Next to the boiler is a medicine closet 
that practically occupies no space at all, 
for the closet upon which it backs can eas- 
ily spare the little room required for four 
shelves one foot wide and three feet long. 
In fact it adds to the convenience of the 
other closet, as the boards that enclose the 
back and top of the medicine shelves pro- 
vide a place for clothes hooks and a shelf 
on the other side. 

Space is still further economized by 
placing a nickel towel rod upon the closet 
door, and the enameled iron basin directly 
below it. Wall space is also saved by a 
half dozen nickel hooks on the inside of 
the bathroom door; these, with a small 
“hat tree,” give all the accommodations re- 
quired for the temporary disposal of cloth- 
ing. Light was admitted, from the bath- 
room window to a dark passage, by remov- 
ing the uppermost of the five horizontal 
panels in the door and replacing it with a 
pane of glass. A thin curtain made the 
door more ornamental, without interfering 
with the light. 

Hanging shelves hold candle, matches 
and other small conveniences. A _ clock 
enables the dresser to keep his eye on train 
time. A dressing-table was made by saw- 
ing off a third of a round-topped table, to 
make it occupy less space and to sit 
square against the wall. A dummy tea 
chest, such as is used for exhibition in a 
grocery window, painted, is used either as 
a seat, when dressing, or as a foot stool, 
to reach articles on the upper shelf of the 
medicine closet. 

The high window, placed above the 
bathtub, is twenty inches square and 
swings inward. A netting screen is kept 
in this window the year round; this with 
the extra broad sill provides a good place 
for drying brushes and sponges. The cur- 
tain is arranged with a view to screening 
and lighting at the same time. A full, 
straight curtain, gathered top and bottom 
on two pieces of picture wire, extends only 
three-quarters of the window space, leav- 
ing a four-inch strip of uncurtained glass 
at the top to admit more light. The space 
just below the window is utilized for a 
nickel towel rod. 

The bathtub is enameled iron with a roll 
rim and the wall around it is protected 
from spattering by a strip of bordered 
shelf oilcloth. Wall space, over the head 
of the tub, otherwise useless, holds a wide 
towel rod for the bath mat. Besides the 
usual plumbing and piping, this little six 
by seven room contains, also, a half dozen 
other bathroom necessities, such as laun- 
dry basket and mirror. Both wall and 
floor space had to be well planned to ac- 
commodate all with ut inconvenience. 

A coat of alumin‘1m paint greatly im- 
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A suggestion for that radiator problem—A 
cover of porcelain. The flower panels come 
in a variety of colors and designs 


proved the appearance of the boiler, the 
pipes (except the nickel ones) and the out- 
side of the bathtub. The walls are painted. 
The woodwork and floor are finished as 
in all the other rooms, cypress, waxed 
and varnished, for the former, and 
North Carolina pine, oiled, for the lat- 
ter. Inlaid linoleum, cut into mats, makes 
a most durable and satisfactory protec- 
tion for the floor. 

Although off the line of sewers and 
water supply, the plumbing is very con- 
veniently arranged by means of a cistern 
and cesspool. The kitchen pump fills a 
tank in the attic with very little effort, as 
there is only one flight to lift the water in 
this one-story bungalow. ~ 

The place is protected in winter by a 
bank of earth around the foundation. 


This, made ornamental with rubble work, 
adds to the appearance of the house. 


oe 
A bungalow bathroom where space is at a 
premium. The boiler provides the heat 
necessary on cold mornings and leaves 
more room in the kitchen 











( rected | e Editor will be glad to answer subscribers’ queries pertaining to individual problems connected with, the 
FF. Roexwi wden and grounds. When a direct personal reply is desired please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 
M \RCIL gets here before we are ex Let us then take every pains to have the and the earth pulverized to a depth of 

pecting it, and usually is gone be plot devoted to the vegetable garden several inches below the surface. Do not 
fore we have done half the things we had fined” perfectly before we begin plant- let the harrow stop until the result is ob- 
planned to d ind should have done ing. If the garden is of considerable size, tained, even if it means going over the 
\nd then they. never do get finished—for it will be best not to plow it all at once, piece a dozen times. The ground will 
\pril is so crowded with work that will for in a dry season a freshly prepared then be ready for the hand iron-rake, used 
‘it, that there's no chance go  seed-bed is of great importance. Where to level and smooth off the soil, and re- 
We must wait until the seasons it is not practicable to make more than move stones, etc. Care must be exercised 


e round again, and lose a yea! 


Preparing for Planting 
\ far north as New York, March al 
i Vay hind the early” patches of 
ll-subdrained, sandy soil 
be broken up tor the 
planting 
be gained by waiting, everything by having 


Nothing 1s to 
yg, 

ne the first possible day, especially 1f 

have to hire men to do your plough 

ing or spading \nd by the way, if there 


wom for a horse to turn around in it, 


lave you len plowed, not dug. Care 
must be taken not to attempt to work 
the ground | on, as it may be in 
jured for years, especially if at all clayey 
in compositior It is not enough that the 


frost is out of the ground—the soil must 
have dried out sufficiently to crumble 
apart, instead of packing in solid, pasty 
furrows from the mould-board of the 
plow.» This condition is usually preceded 
by the soils cracking or opening up into 
numerous little fissures, a few inches deep, 
especially if it has had no winter cover 
rop—such as rye—growing upon it. 


nile the soil is dry enough not to 


clog and be lumpy, it can be “fitted” for 
sowing immediately after plowing; if not, 


it will be well to let it lie for a day or two 


until the surface dries out a little. \ 
great many of the failures in garden work 
are caused by not having the ground 


thoroughly prepared for sowing or plant- 
ing. It is such a temptation to get the 
eed into the ground just the moment it 
is smooth enough to walk on that we hate 
to spare half a dav, or even a few hours, 
in putting or the seemingly unnecessary 
finishing touches to the garden bed. But 
to vield to this temptation its only to fur- 
nish another i‘lustration of “haste makes 
waste; for not only will the growth made 
by seeds sown in soil perfectly prepared 
be much greater at first, but proportion 
ately more at the end of the season 


me job of the plowing, the same result 
can to some extent be achieved by work- 
ing up only a part of it at a time—just 
as much as will be needed for immediate 
us¢ \ good harrow the best kind for 
the purpose will be determined by the 
rt and condition of the soil—should fol- 
low the plow. ‘The piece should be gone 
over until all lumps are broken up fine, 





When the seedlings first -ppear they seem al- 
most human and thei: growth and develop- 
ment is intensely in eresting 
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not to dig up trash or manure, or you can 
rake all day without getting a smooth 
bed. 


Fertilizer 

HE question of manures and fertili- 
zers is another most important one, 
but we cannot take it up in much detail in 
this limited space. If you are buying 
barnyard manure, see to it that it be 
neither “fire-fanged’’ or water-soaked. 
The former condition is shown by the in- 
terior of the heap being, usually, of a light 
gray color, and very light, dry and fluffy 
in appearance, almost like a heap of ashes ; 
the latter, so saturated with water as to 
be dripping wet, and although rich in ap- 
pearance, usually leached and so full of 
surplus and useless weight as to be un- 
profitable to handle. The best manure for 
general purposes is that of horses and cat- 
tle mixed, and if pigs have run upon it, 
better still. It should be dark in color, 
dry and so thoroughly rotted as to crumble 

easily into small fragments. 

Brands of fertilizer are legion. As a 
rule, the higher the price per bag, the 
cheaper the actual available plant food. 
If you are going to use any quantity, by 
all means mix your own. Public demand 
is now beginning to force dealers to carry 
the raw chemicals from which they are 
made—nitrate of soda, muriate and sul- 
phate of potash, acid phosphate, and 
ground bone being the principal ingredi- 
ents. These come finely pulverized, and 
may be readily mixed with a shovel and 
then screened to make the compound uni- 
form. Write your State Experiment Sta- 
tion for further information about “home- 
mixing.” For most garden crops, manure 
is spread upon the land before plowing— 
from two to three inches gives best results. 
Fertilizers are sown broadcast after plow- 
ing, and harrowed in. 

All the above is mentioned that you 
may be ready to grasp the first opportun- 
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ity to begin the garden work. But in 
planning for that, do not neglect the things 
that are pressing now—the preparations 
under cover. All the first batches of seed- 
lings, cabbage, cauliflower, beets, etc., put 
in last month, will be requiring transplant- 
ing the first part of this month. They will 
be ready for the shift shortly after the sec- 
ond or true leaves are found, and before 
they begin to crowd or grow lanky and 
droop. Unless you expect to transplant 
them directly into the soil in coldframes 
or hotbeds, used “flats” such as described 
for the sowing of seed, only a little deeper 
—say about four inches. The bottoms 
should not be water-tight, but drainage 
will not be so much needed as in the seed- 
flats. Such a flat will hold from 35 to 104 
seedlings, according to the space given. 
The fewer the number, the better plants 
they will make. Fill these boxes about 
one-third full of well rotted manure, 
such as described above, and then level off 
to the top with good loam, which should 
be put through a quarter-inch or half-inch 
sieve if at all lumpy or soddy. Do not 
have this soil too fine, or it will pack and 
exclude the air which is just as necessary 
to healthy growth of the little plants as 
water is. Now take out the little plants and 
separate them carefully. Don’t attempt 
to pull them from the soil, but lift out a 
little lump at a time, soil and all, and pull 
them apart. Make a hole with the fore- 
finger of one hand, and holding the seed- 
ling between the thumb and forefinger of 
the other, lower half its length into the 
soil. Then with the tips of both thumbs 
and forefingers firm it into position. The 
little newly set plants should stand up stiff 
and stocky. A rap with the palm of the 
hand on the side of the box will shake 
down the little mountains about the stems 
into the valleys. Then water thoroughly, 
and set where they may be shaded for 
from two to four days. As soon as the 
soil begins to dry out, give a second 
thorough watering, but do not let the soil 
become muddy at any time. On bright 
days always try to water them early in 
the morning, so that the stems and leaves 
may be dried off by night. This may save 
you the loss of hundreds of plants from 
the dreaded “damping off,” or rotting of 
the tiny stems. 

As the days get longer and the sun 
higher, the matter of watering and es- 
pecially of airing must become a daily one, 
for upon the care and regularity with 
which the newly transplanted flats are 
looked after will depend entirely the qual- 
ity of the plants that go into your garden, 
and of the vegetables that come out of 
It. 

Don't be afraid to give them air. 

Don’t coddle your plants in a_ tight 
frame or wait to give them ventilation un- 
til the atmosphere inside is too hot. Such 
treatment is weakening and makes the lit- 
tle plants unable to resist the severe tem- 
eprature changes of the garden. Seed- 
lings are much like young children; they 
require close attention, especially in the 
early stages of their career. 


How I Made My Poplar Hedge 


NEIGHBOR of mine has a very 
handsome Poplar hedge that makes 

a perfect screen of green at the back of 
his house, and last spring when trimming 
it he advised me to take some of the pieces 
he cut off and put them into the ground 
to root. With many misgivings I gath- 
ered about seventy-five large and small 
pieces, and put them in the ground cover- 
ing all but a little from the tops. By fall 
I had forgotten all about them until my 
neighbor inquired about them. Expecting 





A well-grown poplar hedge started from 
random cuttings. Leave but a little above 
ground and in six months roots as vigorous 
as those shown above will have appeared 


to find nothing but dried-up sticks we 
went to inspect and what was my surprise 
to find that fully fifty of the seventy-five 
were beautifully rooted. Some of them 
had roots at every joint from the bottom 
to the top. My only regret now is that I 
did not make this attempt before. 
Mrs, ArtHuUR DUFFY 


The Grounds 


A BOUT the grounds there is not much 

to do in the first part of March, 
except such work as may have been left 
over from last month. As soon as the 
ground has thawed and dried out a lit- 
tle, the lawns should be gone over care- 
fully with an iron rake, before the new 
growth of grass shoots up, and if possible 
a light mulch of finely pulverized rotten 
manure, so old as to have no disagreeable 
odor, applied. The first few rains will 
wash it almost entirely away, and the grass 
be greatly benefited. In lieu of this, chemi- 
cal lawn-dressing, or any good fertilizer 
may be applied—better in several very 
light applications a week or ten days 
apart than in one heavy one. A well kept, 
smooth green lawn is one of the most 


beautiful features a place can have—and 
one not often seen. 

As soon as the ground loses it surplus 
of moisture roll it well with a heavy lawn 
roller. Frequently the top soil has been 
heaved up by the frost so that the grass 
roots are pulled away from the earth un- 
derneath and consequently they are liable 
to die out very quickly. Roll the lawn 
back and forth in one direction and then 
again at right angles. 


‘*Hardening Off’’ 


LL your early plants should be so 
well hardened as to be capable of 
withstanding a severe freeze. 

For a week before you are ready to set 
them out, begin to harden them off, by 
leaving them exposed to all but severe 
freezing weather. If you should get 
caught by a sudden freeze, and go out 
some morning to find your cabbage and 
lettuce brittle as plants made of glass, 
don’t either give them up for lost, or take 
out a can of warm water to thaw them 
out. In the first place, keep them shaded 
from the sun; in the second, water copi- 
ously with the coldest water to be had. 
With this treatment they will come safely 
out of a pretty severe freeze. 

If you are crowded for room, take out 
of your frames the boxes of earliest and 
hardiest plants and set them on the south 
side of the frames or of a sheltering build- 
ing, with a board set up endwise outside 
of them and a few supports or old sash 
frames over them. On freezing nights 
they can be covered with old bags or rugs, 
and will withstand a low temperature. 


In the Flower Garden 


O F course, all the foregoing applies to 

the flower garden as well as to the 
vegetable patch; smail pots, however, in- 
stead of boxes, will be required for many 
of the tenderer plants to get good speci- 
mens ready for the border. Remember that 
pots will dry out more readily than boxes, 
and must be watched more carefully, es- 
pecially when they are of the small sizes. 

Have you ever tried tuberous-rooted be- 
gonias? They should be much better 
known, and if you had none last year 
try a few this Spring. The bulbs are very 
reasonable in price, especially if you will 
remember they last many years. You can 
start them easily yourself—even without 
frames, if you have none. Pot up, first in 
pots very little larger than the bulbs them- 
selves, using a light, rich sandy compost. 
Give a thorough soaking, and then be care- 
ful never to let the little pots get dry 
enough to bake, as they will quickly in 
the sun. As soon as the roots have formed 
a network on the outside of the ball, shift 
to a size larger, and repeat as often as nec- 
essary, making the soil richer until it is 
about half old, thoroughly rotted manure. 
The plants will attain great size, easily 
filling five- and six-inch pots, and the pro- 
fusion of color, and variety and beauty of 
bloom are wonderful. The plants do 
splendidly for bedding out. 








Ingenious 


LABOR-SAVING SCHEMES 


A Saver of Crockery 
fe REQ ENTLY it is not more space 


that required to increase the efh 


’ but a more care 
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The difficult arrangement of platters in the 
china closet is made a simple matter by 
increasing the number of shelves 


ful division of the pace already possessed. 
[In our accompanying illustration is shown 
a compartment in a butler’s pantry recent 
ly built. It is devoted chiefly to platters. 
Instead of being piled on top of each 
other or set on end in the ordinary fash 
ion, each platter has a shelf to itself. The 
shelves are no more than four inches 
apart and are adjustable This simple 
arrangement not only saves much space 
but prevents breakage, as dishes cannot 
be slammed together by a careless maid 
\ similar device could easily be introduced 
into any cupboard, using the metal sup 
ports sold for bookcase shelves 
ae 


For Better Ventilation 
A N ingenious scheme for the better ven- 


tilation of a room with a transomless 
door was recently shown me in the house 
of a well-known actor who is also a good 
amateur carpenter The room, which is 
small and rather low-ceiled. has two win- 
dows, in the north and east sides respect- 
ively, and OnnK door, divided into sections 
of hive crosswise panels Seeing the need 
for the better circulation of air in the 
room, which is often used as a sleeping 
apartment, the actor put his wits and his 
tools to work and sawed out the whole of 
the top panel \t the bottom of the 


~-— -- 


panel he put hinges and at the top a brass 
catch, with brass chains at the sides that 
allow it to be let down for possibly ten 
inches. The brass work is unobtrusive, 
and is by no means disfiguring to the door, 
which is painted white, and the movable 
panel does quite as good service as a real 
transom, 7 Be Ge 


Lighting Helps 
THE frequent blackening which occurs 


on gas mantles of the Welsbach 
type can oftentimes be corrected by the 
use of common table salt. Turn the light 
low and sprinkle lightly from a salt- 
shaker. Then let the light burn brightly 
for a few minutes and much of the black 
will have disappeared. Repeat this pro- 
cess until the surface is entirely clear. If 
the brass of the burner is visible clean off 
all salt grains, as they have a corrosive 
action and are apt to stain. This simple 
remedy can make a considerable saving 
in mantles. 


Rust in the Gas Stove 


= ) prevent the rusting of the gas 
stove oven, form the habit of leav- 
ing the doors wide open while tne oven 
is cooling off after using. I[f left closed 
the steam generated by the process of 
cooling dampens the iron and rust is the 
result. Strict observance of this rule rule 

will double the life of the gas stove. 

M, E. S. H. 
“Stoa Poikile”’ 

A FAMILY desiring additional porch 
space without the consequent dark- 
ening of the lower windows, conceived the 
ingenious idea of having a separate porch 
building constructed. The “Stoa Poikile,” 
as they choose to call it, is of architecture 
corresponding to the main house and forms 


Devices 


AND SHORT CUTS IN THE HOUSE AND IN THE GARDEN 


an attractive adjunct to the grounds. It 
has the advantage of receiving every 
breeze and providing shade during all the 
day. The central partition makes it pos- 
sible to be used either for shade or as a 
sun parlor, for when one side is in shadow 
the other has sunlight. 


An Efficient Seed Test 
T° plant and wait long and hopefully 


for some result of your labors only 
to find that a large majority of your seeds 
are sterile and unproductive is a real dis- 
appointment. If one could only have 
known beforehand and planted again to 
retrive the loss. It is very easy, however, 
to test your own seeds and insure your 
results. 
Take at random fifty to one hundred 
seeds from the package; get some soft 
canton flannel and a good size soup or 





Anyone can test his seeds before planting 
by germinating them between layers of 
flannel, kept moist in a soup plate. 


dinner plate. This is all the apparatus 
necessary. Moisten the flannel and place 
the seeds upon it, then cover with another 
plate of similar size to retain the moisture. 
Subject to a temperature of from 70 to 
85 degrees and watch the process of ger- 
mination each day for about eight days. 
Continue to keep moist as soon as any 
signs of dryness appear. When your test 
is completed, count the seeds that have 
sprouted and find the average of fertile 
seeds; it is then an easy matter to make 
allowance for the percentage of poor 
material. 





A novel form of porch that retains all the desirable qualities of the veranda without 
darkening rooms or spoiling the symmetry of the house. Mellor & Meigs, architects. 
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Ashestos “Century” Shingle Roof Tipple and Coal Bin, New River Colliertes Co., Sun, West Virginia 


Asbestos “Century” Shingles 
“The Roof that Outlives the Building” 


AINTENANCE economy is the watchword with 
industrial concerns these days. High upkeep charges 
on a building cut into dividends. 


How much repairs and painting any old They are the first practical lightweight 
time roofing will add to the year's ex roofing of reinforced concrete. Weather 
penses depends on the size of your build proof—fireproof—timeproof. Cannot split, 
Ing , ; blister, crack, rot or rust 

Asbestos “Century Shingles are —_— You can get Asbestos “Century” 
structible Officials keen on getting facts . al, 
will tell you that these Shingles need no Shingles in three colors—Newport Gray 
repairs—no painting. Their first cost is (silver gray), Slate (blue black), and 
the only cost—and you pay no more for ‘/ndian Red—in numerous shapes and 
Asbest: Century” Shingles than you ex sizes, Ask your responsible Roofer about 
pect to pay tor a frst class root Asbestos “Century” Shingles Write for 

in every industrial centre in the world our illustrated Booklet inal “Roof 
you will find industrial buildings of all Economy,” full of valuable pointers for 
types roofed with Asbest Century” the man with an industrial building to be 
Shing! roofed 

r >. 
The Keasbey & Mattison Company 
Factors 


Ambler, Pennsylvania 



































Paint spoils the natural surface 
costs twice as much 


Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains 







preserve a sterpreot the wood. They are maue ot taest En 
lish ground lors, mixed in tinseed and special preserving 
ils whic able the life of the shing'es. Write for stained 
miniature shingles Examine them carefully Match them 
against the natural setting of your house until the right color 
omb.nation is found. With them we shall send booklet, which 
tells about r stains aml shows letters from owners and 





Dexter Brothers Co,, 15 Broad St., Boston, 1133 B'dw'y, WN. ¥. ape age 
. . - ~ . . € - - ° < re 
Vatersof PETRIFAX CEMENT COATING a soft, velvety 
AGENTS~—H. M. Hooker Co., Chirage: lohan D. S appearance. 
Potts, 281 Race St.. Phila KE. B. Totten, Security 
Bidg., St. Louis; F. H. McDonald, Grand Rapids Paint hides the 
F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Was! grain, spoils the 


and Portiand,. Ore. ; M. D. Francis, Atlanta, Ga. ; Car 
Orlina Portland Cement Co Birmingham and Mont 
gomery, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla Charleston, S. C.. 
New Orleans. La. : F .S.Comba, Halifax, N.S... AND DEALERS 


natural surface 
of the wood. 






We Norrwavue Duowity 
AROHITECT. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Small Model as an Aid in 
Building a Home. 
(Continued from page 156) 


far exceeded the original idea, as it gave 
thickness and texture to the roof. Here 
and there one or two tiles are vari-colored. 
in order to do away with the stereotyped 
effect of an even roof. 

Another point encountered was that 
when the first models were made and set 
up with their transparent windows, there 
was a misleading effect, due to the fact 
that one could look through the building 
and see the back of the cardboard, as 
well as the interior construction of the 
framework. This was overcome by paint- 
ing the entire interior of the model black, 
before setting it in position. This suc- 
cessfully concealed the real interior or 
construction of the house. For giving 
texture to the models, fine sandpaper in 
a great many cases was used to indicate 
pebble-dash walls. It was used in the 
natural state or given a slight wash over 
the entire sheet before windows were cut 
out. Where a rough-cast wall was de- 
sired, thick bookboard was used with a 
rough surface of the required color. 

These models, complete, measure 45 x 
25 in., and weigh about twelve pounds 
each. 


Grow Your Own Fruit. 
(Continued from page 163) 


matter, will be given in the concluding 
article of this series next month. 
SETTING 

Standard apple trees, fully grown, will 
require thirty to forty-five feet of space 
between them each way. It takes, how- 
ever, ten or twelve years after the trees 
are set before all of this space is needed. 
A system of “fillers,” or inter-planting, 
has come into use as a result of this, which 
will give at least one hundred per cent. 
more fruit for the first ten years. Small- 
growing standards, standard varieties on 
dwarf stock, and also peaches, are used 
for this purpose in commercial orchards. 
But the principle may be applied with 
equally good results to the home orchard, 
or even to the planting of a few scattered 
trees. The standard dwarfs give good sat- 
isfaction as “permanent fillers.” Where 
space is very limited, or the fruit must go 
into the garden, they may be used in place 
of the standard sorts altogether. The 
dwarf trees are, as a rule, not so long- 
lived as the standards, and to do their best, 
need more care in fertilizing and manur- 
ing; but the fruit is just as good, just as 
much, or more, can be grown on the same 
area, and the trees come into bearing two 
to three years sooner. They cost less to 
begin with and are also easier to care 
for, in spraying and pruning and in pick- 
ing the fruit. 

CULTIVATION 

The home orchard, to give the very 
finest quality of fruit, must be given care- 
ful and thorough cultivation. Im the case 
of scattered trees, where it is not practi- 
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cable to use a horse, this can be given by 
working a space four to six feet wide about 
each tree. Every spring the soil should 
be loosened up, with the cultivator or fork, 
as the case may be, and kept stirred dur- 
ing the early part of the summer. Unless 
the soil is rich, a fertilizer, high in potash 
and not too high in nitrogen, should be 
given in the spring. Manure and phos- 
phate rock, as suggested above, is as good 
: as any. In case the foliage is not a deep 
healthy green, apply a few handfuls of 
nitrate of soda, working it into the soil 
just before a rain, around each tree. 

About August first the cultivation 
should be discontinued, and some “cover 
crop” sown. Buckwheat and crimson clover 
is a good combination ; as the former makes 
a rapid growth it will form, if rolled down 
just as the apples are ripening, a soft 
cushion upon which the wind-falls may 
drop without injury, and will furnish 
enough protection to the crimson clover 
to carry it through most winters, even in 
cold climates. 

In addition to the “filler crops,’ where 
the ground is to be cultivated by horse, 
potatoes may be grown between the rows 
of trees; or fine hills of melons or squash 
may be grown around scattered trees, thus, 
incidentally, saving a great deal of space 
in the vegetable garden. Or why not grow 
a few extra fancy strawberries in the well 
cultivated spots about these trees? Neither 
they nor the trees want the ground too 
: rich, especially in nitrogen, and conditions 
F suiting the one would be just right for the 
others. 

It may seem to the beginner that fruit- 

growing, with all these things to keep in 
mind, is a difficult task. But it is not. I 
think I am perfectly safe in saying that 
the rewards from nothing else he can 
plant and care for are as certain, and 
surely none are more satisfactory. If you 
cannot persuade yourself to try fruit on 
any larger plan, at least order half a dozen 
“ dwarf trees (they will cost about twenty 
cents apiece, and can be had by mail). 
: Order your trees now, and get them in 
the first thing this spring, as soon as the 
soil is dry enough to work properly. It 
will prove about the best paying invest- 
ment you ever made. 


sa NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Old and New Vegetable Varieties 
That Have Made Good. 


(Continued from page 170) 
old Extra Early White Spine is still the 
best early—for the main crop, some “per- 
fected” form of White Spine. I myself 
like the Fordhood Famous, as it is the 
healthiest strain I ever grew, and has very 
large fruit’ that stays green, while being of 
fine quality. In the last few years the 
Davis Perfect has won great popularity, 
and deservedly so. Many seedsmen pre- 
dict that this is destined to become the 
leading standard—and where seedsmen 
agree let us prick up our ears! It has 
done very well with me, the fruit being 
the handsomest of any I have grown. If 









Madam— 


No matter what you have decided to 
serve for luncheon or dinner, do not 


fail to add Nabisco Sugar Wafers for 


dessert. 














These dessert confections are so 
tempting and inviting that they not 
only make a good meal better, but 
ofttimes save a poor one. 


: 
_ 










Always fresh and delightful in flavor. 







In ten-cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE. TOKENS—similar to NABISCO, 
but with a delicious outer shell of rich chocolate. 
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A Private Fire Department 


is far toojcostly for most of us, yet wejwould_all be glad to have our own fire protection 


THE CORCORAN TANK TOWERS 


supply a force of water under pressure that would be immediately effective in case of 
fire in any of your buildings. Instant control of all water facilities is made certain. They 
are of the best material and workmanship and built to harmonize with their surroundings, 


A PROMINENT |FEATURE 


The Corcoran Tank’Towers are of cypress or cedar. Either wood is proof against heat 
or cold and will not rot, thus the cost of up-keep is practically nothing. 


SEND FOR OUR TANK, TOWER AND WINDMILL BOOK. 
FOR FORTY YEARS 


A. J. CORCORAN, Inc., 17 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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“CUT OUT REPAIR BILLS—BUILD WITH CYPRESS AT FIRSTY 








[n response to a very wide demand we respectfully offer 


Another Cyprens mouse Plan Free 


nodern CYPRESS SeERGE. HOUSE shown 


below meets c 
, 


plete , | ‘ rf tive ‘ ‘ if peor » re mm than most bung Lows contain, 

who ‘ ‘ | ( " PRESS has 9 rooms besides the basement, 

baessalcl bye t complete fo e 23.800 Complete Workine Pia and SPECIFICA 
petent f ; irom are Your witH OUR COMPLIMENTS 


VOL. 99 OF THE CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, SENT ON REQUEST. 


| D WITH CYPRESS AT FIRST 


. 41 mL i 


Vue bor ger dikany 
@, “n . Bie Te ata 
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ey vervthing ~ 3% ? 14 - 
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except the 
window gla 


Mr. GUSTAV STICKLEY, 


**In my experience, 


the well-known Craftsman, writes 


is the best American wood for all exterior use, such as shingles, timbers, pergolas, and all wood 
subject to weather Its slight natural oil makes it practically impervious to moisture, so that it 
not shrink or ewell like other woods, and is very durable when protected merely by a coat of oil. 


this it is 


ASK our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT."" any question about Wood. 
We recommend CYPRESS only where CYPRESS can prove itself “‘the one best wood 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1210 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


and fa/h it hut do not retail iti INSIST ON IT NEAR 
WRITE US, and we 


We produce CYPRESS 


, 7, 
Projahbiy your Local Dealer sells CYPRESS; i not, will tell you 


om 
yet 
and 

LON 
in 


, 


CYPRESS 


work 
does 


similar to teakwood, in my opinion is quite as durable, and of course much more practicable.’ 


Our reply will be frank. 
for your use. 


WRITE TODAY. 
*'Stop | Jepreciation BEFORE IT BEGIN: 


HOME 


where you CAN get u 








P. & B. Brick 


Mechanically and Architecturally Perfect 


carefully pressed and baked. 






~ brick in P. & B. Brick Mantels 


j based on the best English « 
Y character of hand carving 


Every angle, stretcher, header, return, etc. has its specially designed 
brick. No trimming or hitting necessary. We supply all brick needed } 
er for the mantel, hearth, fire back, ey ol everything complete. 


Eanly installed by. any good mason by following our blue prints 
Mechanically and architecturally correct, artistic, sale, practical, 
reasonable in price—what more could be asked for in a mantel? 

Write for Sketeh Book of 67 designs today. 
Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Co., Dept. 46165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
New York Sales Office : 112 Weet 42nd Street. 


P. & B. Brick are made of a special grade of clay, very finely ground, and most 
Ass mere brick they cannot be improved upon. 
And they are just as perfect from the architectural and artistic standpoints. All 


| are made trom the designs of a prominent architect—the leading authority on brick—and are 
Continental brickwork. They have all the depth and 
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it proves as strong a grower it will re- 
place Fordhood Famous with me. 

Ecc-PLant. New York Improved 
Purple is still the standard, but it has 
been to a large extent replaced by Black 
Beauty, which has the merit of being ten 
days earlier and a more handsome fruit. 
When once tried it will very likely be the 
only sort grown. 

Enpive. This is a substitute for let- 
tuce for which I personally have never 
cared. It is largely used commercially. 
Broad-leaved Batavian is a good variety. 
Giant Fringed is the largest. 

Kate. Kale is a foreigner which has 
never been very popular in this country. 
Dwarf Scott Curled is the tenderest and 
most delicate (or least coarse) it flavor. 

KouvraAsi. This peculiar imongrel 
should be better known. It looks as 
though a turnip had started to climb into 
the cabbage class and got stuck. When 
gathered young, not more than an inch 
and a half in diameter at the most, they 
are quite nice and tender. They are of 
the easiest cultivation. White Vienna is 
the best. 

Leek. For those who like this sort of 
thing it is—just the sort of thing they like. 
American Flag is the best variety, but why 
it was given the first part of that name, | 
don’t know. 

Lerruce. To cover the lettuces thor- 
oughly would take an article by itself. For 
lack of space I shall have to mention only 
a few varieties, although there are many 
others as good and suited to different pur- 
poses. For quality, | put Mignonette at 
the top of the list, but it makes very small 
heads. Grand Rapids is the best loose- 
head sort—fine for under glass, in frames 
and early outdoors. Last fall from a bench 
40 x 4 ft., | sold $36 worth in one crop, 
besides some used at home. I could not 
sell winter head lettuce to customers who 
had once had this sort, so good was its 
quality. May King and Big Boston are 
the best outdoor spring and early summer 
sorts. New York and Deacon are the best 
solid cabbage-head types for resisting sum- 
mer heat, and long standing. Of the “Cos” 
type (see illustration on page 168) Paris 
White is good. 

MuSKMELON. The varieties of musk- 
melon are also without limit. I mention 
but two—which have given good satisfac- 
tion out of a large number tried, in my own 
experience. Netted Gem (known as 
“Rocky Ford”) for a green-fleshed type, 
and Emerald Gem for salmon-fleshed. 
There are a number of newer varieties, 
such as Hoodoo, Miller’s Cream, Montreal, 
Nutmeg and others, all of excellent qual- 
ity. 

WATERMELON. With me (in Connect- 
icut) the seasons are a little short for this 
fruit. Cole’s Early and Sweetheart have 
made the best showing. Halbert Honey is 
the best for quality. 

OKRA. In cool sections the Perfected 
Perkins does best, but it is not quite so 
good *in quality as the southern favorite, 
White Velvet. The flowers and plants of 
this vegetable are very ornamental. 
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Onion. For some unknown reason, 
different seedsmen call the same onion by 
the same name. I have never found any 
explanation of this, except that a good 
many onions given different names in the 
catalogues are really the same thing. At 
least they grade into each other more than 
other vegetables. With me Prize-taker is 
the only sort now grown in quantity, as I 
have found it to outyield all other yel- 
lows, and to be a good keeper. It is a little 
milder in quality than the American yel- 
lows—Danvers and Southport Globes. 
When started under glass and transplanted 
out in April, it attains the size and the 
quality of the large Spanish onions of 
which it is a descendent. Weathersfield 
Red is the standard flat red, but not quite 
so good in quality or for keeping as South- 
port Red Globe. Of the white, I like best 
Mammoth Silver-skin. It is ready early 
and the finest in quality, to my taste, of 
all the onions, but not a good keeper. 
Aisla Craig, a new English sort now listed 
in several American catalogues, is the best 
to grow for extra fancy onions, especially 
for exhibiting ; it should be started in Feb- 
ruary or March under glass. 

ParsLey. Emerald is a large-growing, 
beautifully colored and mild-flavored sort. 

Parsnip. This vegetable is especially 
valuable because it may be had at perfec- 
tion when other vegetables are scarce. 
Hollow Crown (‘“Improved,” of course!) 
is the best. 

Peas. Peas are worse than corn. You 
will find enough exclamation points in the 
pea sections of catalogues to train the vines 
on. If you want to escape brain-fag and 
still have as good as the best, if not better, 
plant Gradus (or Prosperity) for early 
and second early; and Boston Unrivaled 
(an improved form of Telephone) for 
main crop, and Gradus for autumn. 
These two peas are good yielders, free 
growers and of really wonderfully fine 
quality. They need bushing, but I have 
never found a variety of decent quality 
that does not. 

Pepper. Ruby King is the standard, 
large, red, mild pepper, and as good as any. 
Chinese Giant is a newer sort, larger but 
later. The flesh is extremely thick and 
mild. On account of this quality, it will 
have a wider range of use than the older 
sorts. 

PumMpkKINS. The old Large Cheese, 
and the newer Quaker Pie, are as prolific, 
hardy and fine in quality and sweetness as 
any. 
Porato. Bonce is a good early garden 
sort, but without the best of culture is 
very small. Irish Cobbler is a good early 
white. Green Mountain is a universal 
favorite for main crop in the East—a sure 
yielder and heavy-crop potato of excellent 
quality. Uncle Sam is the best quality 
potato I ever grew. Baked, they taste 
almost as rich as chestnuts. 

RapisH. I do not care to say much 
about radishes; I don’t like them. They 
are, however, universal favorites. They 
come round, half-long, long and tapering; 
white, red, white-tipped, crimson, rose, 
yellow-brown and black; and from the 
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| ainting this Spring oe 
1 f op 4 
AINT which wears is made from pure white lead, | 
mixed with linseed oil and colored at the time of | Ca@ 
| | painting. Even though linseed oil is high, the thing to 
| ~ remember is that paint materials are not nearly so expensive 
YY; 1 - ss es . ‘ « _~ } 
RS | as the repairing of a neglected house. Linseed oil at even $1.00 BS 
- vw i “ . ° > rv j 
| « i in or $1.25 a gallon makes the painting of the average house mn AE 
e\ cost only $4 or $5 more than it used to cost. Not enough 4a 
( ) } to warrant letting any house go to ruin from lack of paint. F ‘ 
Wy Furthermore, the flax crop is short again. Linseed oil won’t soon f 
iyt go lower. It may go higher. Paint this Spring and get the benefit of | 
present prices. eG 
Poe ee oe ol a 
3 And use ‘*Dutch Boy Painter’? white lead and genuine linseed oil. at? 
XS Don’t be tempted, because standard materials are high, to employ some- 
Tr thing inferior. This isa mistake because not true economy eR | 
O Ms It may surprise you if you do a little figuring yourself Se 
: : ma nurse | Ps 
i Get from your local dealer prices on the following ingredients : i? 
“a | J . 4 1 
4) at si 
100 Ibs. “Dutch Boy Painter” white lead $ | 
a6 4 gallons purelinseed oil - - - - } 
1 gallon turpentine Le + & = "ai ?) } 
1 pint turpentine drier ee & ow } 
This makes 8 gallons Genuine old-fashioned paint 
_ Compare this with the cost of any other paint you would think of 
i using. You'll find the best is also the cheapest. 
| Our Free Painting Helps 
We will send you, if asked, color schemes, miscellaneous painting 
directions, and names of ‘‘Blue List’? Painters in your community, men 
who us€ our “Dutch Boy Painter’? white lead. Ask for ‘* Helps 
| No. 291” That will include everything. 
To Painters: If you are a skilled white-leader and use ‘‘ Dutch ron 
4 .? ° * ' .) 
Boy Painter white lead, send us your name for our ‘‘Painters’ Blue Po 
t : . . = . . 
pet List.” Write us for Blue List Circular No. 291 It gives particulars. ‘% 


An Office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo 
St. Louis 


Jobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 


, | 4 
National Lead Company rai y | 


Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland 
San Francisco } bos 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 
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A house White Leaded 
isa house well painted 


























THOSE VELVETY LAWNS 


which everyone admires, with their smooth, level surface, full even growth and freedom from weeds show the 


intelligent use of DUNHAM ROLLERS (Patented) 


Those tufts heaved up by the frost must be rolled flat and the roots forced back to the soil or the 
grass will die. Dunham rollers are so easy to handle that a child can keep the lawn in perfect 
condition. Sectional construction permits Dunham rollers to be turned on their axis without 
injuring the turf. Send for our book ‘The Proper Care of Lawns’’ which explains 
many things about lawn making and keeping with which you may not be familiar. 

Free on Request, Write today. 


The Dunham Company, 734-762 First Ave., Berea, Ohio 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of Land Rollers, Soil 
Palverizers and Packers for all purposes. 


Eastern Office, The Dunham Co., Dept. E, 6 Albany St., N. Y. City 
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EdwardMilleré @s. 


) FIXTURES 


—s nue SS 


LAMPS TS 
LAUPS AS 


This mark is your guarantee 





The Miller 


Gas, Electric and Combination 
Lighting Fixtures 


add an artistic touch to every room in the 
ouse. They are made in an endless variety 
to p'ease all tastes and to match any scheme 
of decoration. The designs are rare and 
exclusive, the materials and construction are 
the very best. 

Stock patterns shipped at short notice. 

Special designs executed for residences 
and public buildings. 

Many of the finest homes in America are 
fitted exclusively with MILLER fixtures. 

Write to us for any requirement for light- 
ing, giving your dealer's name and stating 
class of goods in which you are interested, 
and we will send one of our special cata- 
logs: or show this to your dealer and get 
him to order for you. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. 
Factory: 15 Miller St., Meriden, Conn. 
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The Plan Shop Bungalows 


A most artistic book of original conceptions, 
especially prepared for the northern climates. It 
has 64 pages profusely illustrated with color- 
plates, half-tones, sketches and floor plans. 


The designer, being a native of California, has imbibed the spirit 
of the true bungalow art; not only thru association, but also by 
actual conetruction. Thiesart has been applied in adapting the 
bungalow to the requirements of the northern climates 

The book is bristling with interest and suggestions for the 
bullder of either a suburban cottage or a city residence 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS 
ROLLIN S. TUTTLE, Architect 


630-31 ANDRUS BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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size of a button to over a foot long by fif- 
teen inches in circumference—the latter 
being the new Chinese or Celestial. So 
you can imagine what a revel of varieties 
the scedsmen may indulge in. I have tried 
many—and cut my own list down to two, 
Rapid-red (probably an improvement of 
the old standard, Scarlet Button), and 
Crimson Globe (or Giant), a big, rapid, 
healthy grower of good quality, and one 
that does not get “corky.” A little land 
plaster, or gypsum, worked into the soil 
at time of planting, will add to both ap- 
pearance and quality in radishes. 

SPINACH. The best variety of spinach 
is Swiss Chard Beet (see below). If you 
want the real sort, use Long Season, which 
will give you cuttings long after other 
sorts have run to seed. New Zealand will 
stand more heat than any other sort. 
Victoria is a newer variety, for which the 
claim of best quality is made. In my own 
trial I could not notice very much differ- 
ence. It has, however, thicker and 
“savoyed” leaves. 

Sausiry. This is, to my taste, the most 
delicious of all root-vegetables. It will not 
do well in soil not deep and finely pulver- 
ized, but a row or two for home use can 
be had by digging and fining before sow- 
ing the seed. It’s worth extra work. 
Mammoth Sandwich is the best variety. 

SguasH. Of this fine vegetable there 
are no better sorts for the home garden 
than the little Delicata, and Fordhook. 
Vegetable Marrow is a fine English sort 
that does well in almost all localities. The 
best of the newer large-vined sorts is The 
Delicious. It is of finer quality than the 
well known Hubbard. For earliest use, 
try a few plants of White or Yellow Bush 
Scalloped. They are not so good in qual- 
ity as either Delicata or Fordhook, which 
are ready within a week or so later. The 
latter are also excellent keepers and can 
be had, by starting plants early and by 
careful storing, almost from June to June. 

Tomato. If you have a really hated 
enemy, give him a dozen seed catalogues 
and ask him to select for you the best four 
tomatoes. But unless you want to be- 
come criminally involved, send his doctor 
around the next morning. A few years 
ago I tried over forty kinds. A good 
many have been introduced since, some of 
which I have tried. I am prepared to 
make the following statements: Earliana 
is the earliest quality tomato, for light 
warm soils, that I have ever grown; 
Chalk’s Jewel, the earliest for heavier 
soils (Bonny Best Early resembles it) ; 
Matchless is a splendid main-crop sort; 
Ponderosa is the biggest and best quality— 
but it likes to split. There is one more 
sort, which I have tried one year only, so 
don’t accept my opinion as conclusive. It 
is the result of a cross between Ponderosa 
and Dwarf Champion—one of the strong- 
est growing sorts. It is called Dwarf 
Giant. The fruits are tremendous in size 
and in quality unsurpassed by any. The 
vine is very healthy strong and stocky. I 
believe this new tomato will become the 
standard main crop for the home garden. 
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By all means try it. And that is a good 
deal to say for a novelty in its second 
year! 

Turnip. The earliest turnip of good 
quality is the White Milan. There are 
several other of the white-fleshed sorts, 
but I have never found them equal in 
quality for table to the yellow sorts. Of 
these, Golden Ball (or Orange Jelly) is 
the best quality. Petrowski is a different 
and distinct sort of very early maturity 
and of especially fine quality. If you have 
room for but one sort in your home gar- 
den, plant this for early, and a month 
later for main crop. 

Don’t fail to try some of this year’s 
novelties. Half the fun of gardening is 
in the experimenting. But when you are 
“testing out” the new things in compari- 
son with the old, just take a few plants 
of the latter and give them the same extra 
care and attention. Be fair to the “stand- 
ards”—and very often they will surprise 
you fully as much as the “novelties.” 


A Man, a Woman and a Garden 


ig was the Big Man who first wanted 

the garden; but it was the Little 
Woman who brought it about at last, after 
they had failed for more years than one. 
The Big Man was city bred, but the Little 
Woman had been born in the country. 
When they were first married they lived 
in a city flat, where the only garden pos- 
sible to them was contained in flower 
pots. They are coming back to flower 
pots again—but that part of the story 
must be told last. They were satisfied 
with the city flat until the babies came 
and then they decided that they must live 
in the country. Since it was impossible 
for the Big Man to make a living for 
them all and do that, they compromised 
on a suburb and left the numbered houses 
and the city flats forever. 

Here the Big Man meant to have a gar- 
den. He cherished certain tender mem- 
ories of blissful weeks which he had 
spent in the country while visiting the 
Littlke Woman in her home the year be- 
fore they were married. At that time, 
in spite of traditions to the contrary, the 
Big Man’s love affairs did not diminish 
his appetite. When he should have a gar- 
den of his own he hoped to raise such 
corn of his own, with such peas and egg 
plants as those he had eaten at the home 
of the Littlke Woman in the country. 

In the back yard of their new home in 
the suburb there was a generous expanse 
of hard-pan clay, which had been scooped 
from the cellar when the foundations of 
the new house had been dug. This the 
Big Man chose for his garden plot. For 
a week he rose at five o'clock and labori- 
ously turned over the clay until time to 
take the train to his business. This he 
did in secret as a surprise to the Little 
Woman. He planted it all on the same 
day with sweet corn, egg plants, tomatoes, 
cucumbers and parsnips. The Little 
Woman smiled with tender appreciation 
when he proudly displayed his garden— 


Union Increases Use 






















When two groups of telephone 
subscribersare joined together the 
usefulness of each telephone is 
increased. 


Take the simplest case — two 
groups, each with three subscribers. 
As separate groups there are pos- 
sible only six combinations—only 
six lines of communication. Unite 
these same two groups, and instead 
of only six, there will be fifteen 
lines of communication. 


No matter how the groups are 
located or how they are connected 
by exchanges, combination in- 
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creases the usefulness of each tele- 
phone, it multiplies traffic, it 
expands trade. 

The increase is in accordance 
with the mathematical rule. If two 
groups of a thousand each are 
united, there will be a million more 
lines of communication. 


No one subscriber can use all of 
these increased possibilities, but 
each subscriber uses some of them. 


Many groups of telephone sub- 
scribers have been united in the Bell 
System to increase the usefulness of 
each telephone, and meet the pub- 
lic demand for universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 














MISS LUCY ABBOT THROOP 
MISS EMILY VEERHOFF 


37 East 60th Street, - New York 


Interior Decorators 


All styles of furnishing planned and carried out. 
COUNTRY HOUSES A SPECIALTY. 


Furniture, Curtains, Rugs, Wall Coverings se- 
lected to suit any room. 





Mall Orders Carefully Attended To. 











Aphine does more thankill plant lice, it 
invigorates growth and gives plants new life. 
FOR SALE BY ALL SEEDSMEN 


If your man does not sell it, address 








Aphine Mifg.Co., Madison, New Jersey 
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Furs Fine Furntrure 


So Perfect and So Peerless 





An Unusual Exhibit of 
Spring and Summer Styles 


Appropriate furnishings for every country home are included in our 


complete exhibit of ENAME LED and LIGHT-COLORED WOODS, 
REED, WILLOW and RATTAN. 

Particular attention is directed to the advantage of making early 
selections, while our showing of Spring and Summer Styles offers the 
widest range in prices and styles. 

Critical comparison of FLINT VALUES with the best obtainable 


elsewhere is always welcomed, and consultation with our experts insures 


ECONOMY as well as ARTISTIC SUCCESS. 


Geo. C. Funt Co. 


as-47 West 23"Sr. 24-28 West 24° Sr 





IT 1S THE BEST FLOOR MADE 
FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, BANKS. PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
THEATRES AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES, BEING SANITARY. 
NON-SLIPPERY, SOFT AND COMFORTABLE TO THE TREAD, 
BEAUTIFUL IN COLORS AND DESIGNS AND DURABLE. 


few York, © ¥., 0-83 Chambers Street St. Lowls, Mo., 218-220 Chestnut Street 


Coicage, i 160 Lake Street Portiand, Ore., 40 First Street 
Pil Pa,, 8120 Rorth Sth Street Boston, Mass, 232 Summer Street 
San Franciace Gallf,, (20-191 First Street indianapolis, ind., 207-200 South Meridian Street 


Pittebera, Pa. 633-635 Liberty Avenue London, England, |3-15 Southampton Row 
Spokane, Wash, 163 South Lincoln Street 
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and his blisters—but when he had run off 
to his train she made a contract with 
the green grocer of the suburb for vege- 
tables for the summer. The outcome 
proved that she was right; for the pars- 
nips never came through the hard, sun- 
baked soil; potato beetles promptly de- 
voured the egg-plants, root and branch; 
the cucumbers escaped an insect devasta- 
tion by dying promptly after they came 
up before the striped bugs could reach 
them. The corn lingered out a sickly ex- 
istence until late in July, when a neigh- 
bor’s horse mercifully broke into the yard 
and ended its struggle for existence, be- 
fore a single ear appeared to continue the 
species. As for the tomatoes, three tiny 
crimson balls finally reached a leathery 
ripeness, which were carefully served as 
a salad on the Big Man’s birthday. Thus 
ended the history of the first year’s gar- 
den in the suburb. 

Then the Little Woman took her turn 
at the garden. She employed a man to 
sift coal ashes and cover the clay soil with 
them. Next she had him cover the whole 
plot with well-rotted manure and spade 
it down, This was done in the early fall, 
after the three tomatoes had ripened. The 
next spring she had more ashes sprinkled 
over the clayey section and a coat of bone 
dust broadcasted over the whole plot be- 
fore the hired man forked it all over 
again. All this was pretty expensive— 
but they were determined to have that 
garden. 

In the loamy section which had been 
spared when the clay from the excavation 
was hauled out, she planted lettuce, pars- 
ley, beets and radishes. She would have 
gone on with onions, tomatoes, and espe- 
cially beans, but the soul of the Big Man 
yearned for sweet corn, and he planted 
the most of the remaining space with that. 

During this second year the garden 
grew finely. Their lettuce left nothing to 
be desired. For three weeks they had rad- 
ishes for breakfast every morning and 
for more than a month there was lettuce 
every evening for dinner. But one can- 
not live on these things. Then after a 
long while, there were beets, and then 
there was a prospect of corn, while the 
green groceryman supplied them with 
peas, beans, cabbage, and all the rest that 
they might have grown, if it had not been 
for those greedy, space-consuming corn 
stalks. At last the corn was ready for 
the table—and such delectable stuff it 
was! Nothing at all like the tasteless, 
leathery article which they had eaten while 
they had lived in the city flat. The Big 
Man renewed the days of his courtship. 
Sut there was so little of it. Even though 
they ate every nubbin, and only allowed 
the babies one ear apiece, there were only 
four or five messes of corn, which made 
that first crop cost several cents per grain. 
It was then that the Big Man declared that 
gardening did not pay. It might be car- 
ried on for the sake of sentiment, but not 
as a business venture. 

But if other vegetables were a disap- 

(Continued on page 186) 
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Coldwell Lawn Mowers 


Hand, Horse and Motor 








Coldwell’s Motor Lawn Mowers 


Will do the work of three horse 
lawn mowers—and do it better 








Write for this Book 
and Samples 
Find Out How Much the Right 


Shades Improve Your Windows 


In this book are samples of Brenlin, 
the new window shade material, with 
illustrations of what others have done 
with Brenlin to make their windows 
attractive. 

Unlike ordinary window shade mate- 
rial, Brenlin is made without chalk or 








clay “filling” of any kind. It is this q They will mow up 20 per cent grades. @ They leave 
‘filling’ in ordinary shades which P x 
cracks and falls out, leaving unsightly no hoof-prints as horses do. 4 They will roll the lawn 
streaks and pin-holes. 

A Brenlin shade will outwear several smoothly. @ They do away with the expense of two 
ordinary window shades. For this rea- 
son, it is the most economical window men and three horses. 4 They are of no expense 
shade for you to buy. . . 

Brenlin will not crack or fade-—really when not in use. 4 They are simple to operate and 
shades—and guarantees Jermanent ‘ ¥ 
satisfaction. economical. They are a necessity on every large lawn 


This book of Brenlin suggestions and 


samples is free to you. You will find 
it full of ideas for your spring refurnish- Catalogue sent on request 


ing. Write for it today. 
CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & CO. 
2069-2079 Reading Road, Cincinnati. 


The name BRENLIN is perforated along the edge Manufactured by 


of every yard of genuine Brenlin. Look for it. 


BREN Wane! ||| Coldwell Lawn Mower Co. 


Shades Newburgh, N. Y. 
| Wo nt Crack — Wont Fade 












































LOVETT’S 
Plant perenniAL Plants 


if you would embellish your grounds this year 





Garden Furniture i= Marble, Stone 


and Pompeian Stone 


; Pl ES op PO 






EAUTIFUL reproductions of famous 
models from the gardens of Italy. 
E have no competition in the quality 

of our work in composition stone. 





and for years to come. Our 


NEW 84-PAGE FREE CATALOG 


lists a thousand best varieties of 
strong vigorous plants which give 





quick and gratifying results. VISIT to our studio will prove well 
Our “‘forty best Hardy Chrysan- worth your time. 

themums’"’ selected after many T ss = oe ' P 

 aane tase fox hantinescemabansitel OUR catalogue containing more than 800 
of blooms, $3.50 per set of one each; illustrations of Benches, Sundials, Statu- 


either potted or field grown. Full ary, Pedestals, Mantels, Vases and Fountains 


descriptive list in catalog. Send for ial nat ae lll aes: arin 
canelon todien. mailed on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


J. T. LOVETT ® THE ERKINS STUDIOS 


Box 152, LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 226 Lexington Ave. New York 









Astoria, L. I. 
Cararra, Italy 








Factories { 
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GILLETT’S 


Hardy Plants 
Rhododendrons for tnass planting and for 


specimen plants. I can 


clumps in small or large quantities. 


supply bushy 


Before placing your order get my prices. 
Hardy Ferns for open sun, dry 

moist shade or wet open ground. 
Hardy Flowers for open border, 

shade, wild garden or rockery. 
Azaleas and ornamental shrubs for lawns. 
My illustrated containing 75 
pages will be of interest to all lovers of 
wild flowers. Mailed free on request. 
EDW. GILLETT, Box f, Southwick, Mass. 


shade, 


dark 


catalog 























New 
Double. Pink Flowered 







Japanese Cherry 


From the Land ol 
the Rising Sun 


One of the most exquisite pro 
ductions of the horticultur 
iat's ekill, for which Japan 
hae long been famous 


Send for Booklet 
ELLWANGER & GARRY 


Hertieultartets, Leaders for 10 years 


Mount Hope Nurseries 
ROCHESTER, N.Y 














iRRAY &LANM, 


cian 
WATER 


A Perfume for the 
Most Refined Taste 


A leader 
After being in use for 


Among leaders 


Nearly a Century 
is just as popular at ever 


BECAUSE: 
|! is) 6a «CF ‘dloral 


Extract of 
absolute purity ana endur 
ing fragrance; it refreshes 
and revives as does no other 
Perfume; it is delightful in 
the Bath and the finest thing 
after shaving: because it is, 
in fact, the most reliable and 
satisfactory Toilet Perfume 
made 





ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE! 
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(Continued from page 184) 
pointment, there was plenty of parsley. 
I’xcept the weeds, nothing ever grew more 
luxuriantly. There was parsley to use and 
parsley to give away; parsley for week- 
days and parsley for Sundays; parsley for 
festive occasions and parsley for common 
days ; parsley for soup and parsley for gar- 
nishing. They garnished nearly every- 
thing with parsley, all through the autumn 
and the following winter. They garnished 
all the roasts, all the broiled meats, all the 
stewed potatoes; they even garnished the 
fried potatoes. At last the Big Man pro- 
posed that they should have a dishof boiled 
parsley, so that they might garnish the gar- 
nishing, 

But the Little Woman was wiser than 
her husband knew. She had kept that 
parsley on the table all through the win- 
ter, so that she might provoke the Big 
Man to garden-making the next spring. 
In this calculation she was not mistaken; 
for, although he had been discouraged 
with the two experiments, yet when he 
came home one warm day in April for a 
half holiday and proposed that they 
should have another garden, the Little 
Woman had already purchased seed and 
contracted with an Italian to dig up the 
ground 

This time the Little 
the garden ali herself. 
pumpkins, and all 
much space for 
idly, although in 


Woman managed 

Corn, potatoes, 
vegetables requiring 
their growth, were rig- 
some cases regretfully, 
excluded. On this third year they suc- 
ceeded in raising so many luscious vege- 
tables that they never again went back to 
the green grocerman. 

Although they did not learn everything 


in the first year or two, and even yet they 
are still learning how to garden on a 
small lot, yet they have done so well that 


they would not think of omitting to plant 


garden on this general plan: 
ist. They plant only ewe vegetables 
which can be grown in a limited space, 


cnscypoe. the seeds in parallel rows, which 
run north and south, so that the sun may 
have an equal chance at every stalk. 

2d. They arrange their that 
two, and often three, different kinds of 
vegetables can be grown on the same 
ground in the same year. This requires 
very rich soil and careful management in 
the rotation, but it can be done somewhat 


crops SO 


after this manner: First planting, which 
can occupy nearly the whole available 
garden space, spinach, radishes, lettuce, 
swiss chard, peas, onions, and beets. Sec- 
ond planting. beans, tomatoes, cabbage, 
cauliflower, and summer squashes, all of 


which can be planted between the rows al- 
ready occupied by the first planting, if the 
ground is spaded over. Third planting, 
fall peas, celery, and turnips. Turnips can 
be broadcasted over space already occ:: vied 
by almost any other vegetable and le‘t to 
grow after the frost has killed almost ev- 
erything else. 

3d. They have secured the continual 
growth of the garden by constant cultiva- 

(Continued on page 188) 
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Se eR om 
FARR’S HARDY PLANTS FOR 


SPRING PLANTING 


A REM Rk. The ous of the buds in March reminds 
us it is time to get busy, if the garden picture our fancy has 
created during the Winter evenings is to become a living reality. 

HE LOOK-A IRDENER KNOW that early spring 
is the best time ~ plant most things, and the only proper time 
to plant some things that should have a prominent place in 


every hardy garden, as: 


Anemones, Hardy Asters, Chrysanthemums, Pyrethrums, 
Primroses, Campanulas, Tritomas, Foxgloves, Hollyhocks. 
HE KNOWS no time may be lost now; that he cannot afford 
to risk having his garden picture marred by plants inferior, or 
untrue to name, and that he will save time, annoyance and 
money, by euseting from 
K-AHEAI VER, whose complete collections of 
enable him to supply all his needs with the as- 
1e will get — what he orders without substitution. 
wanting to know my plants, he will want My Book: 


“Farr’s Hardy Plants” 


For the information and help which its accurate descriptions 


the bent thin 
surance that 
Knowing ot 


and suggestions for pl anting and ¢ oy, wal give mailed 
free On request. Plan your Garden VO/# WRI TODA) 

WYOMISSING NU RSERIEs, 

Bertrand #. Farr, 643 F. Penn St., Reading, Pa. 
\ j , i Roses, extra hea ? want pla 


up pri isih. Lstablished in pots for later planting. 
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CGregory’s Honest 


FLOWER SEED OFFER 


We will send you these ten packages of Gregory’s Honest 

Flower Seeds, postpaid, for 25 cents in coin. 
cents worth for 25 cents 

1 pkg. Aster, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, . ° e 10c. 
1 pkg. Pansy, Gre y's Spomee Fancy Mixture, . . ° 15c. 
1 pkg. Coreopsis, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, ° ° 05c. 
1 pkg. Poppy, Gregory's Fancy Double Mixed Annuals, e 10c. 
1 pkg. Mignonette, Gregory's Large Flowering, very rich, . 10c. 
1 pkg. Bachelor Button, Gregory's Finest Mixture, ° ° 10c. 









1 pkg. Petunia, Gregory's Finest Hybrid Mixture, . ° e 15c. 
i pks. Candytuft, Gregory's Finest Mixed, ° ° . ° 05c. 
1 pkg. Nasturtium, Dwarf, Finest Mixed, . ° ° . ° 05c. 
i cae. Sweet Peas, Extra Choice Mixed, . . ° 5c. 









10 packages sent for 25¢ in coin. Our 
new 1911 Catalogue, more profuse! 
illustrated than ever, is just out. 
copy to you for the asking. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
89 Elm St., Marblehead, Mass. 











Prize Offers from Leading 
Manufacturers 


Book on Patents. ‘‘Hints to inven- 
tors.’’ ‘Inventions needed.’’ ‘*Why 
some inventors fail.’’ Send rough 
sketch or model for search of Patent 
Office records. Our Mr. Greeley was 
formerly Acting Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, and as such had full charge of 
the U. S. Patent Office. 


GREELEY & MCINTIRE 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Hicks’ Trees 


Especially for - 
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Long Island 
Planting 





The Perfect Couch for Outdoor Sleeping 


A Rowe Hammock nes the for 8 or 10 summers on a 
porch within 200 feet of tlantic Ocean. .Last season 
a visitor referred to it as ‘‘your. new ‘hammock.’ ) 
years’. experience show that Rowe's. Hammocks give 10 
years of continuous out-of-door service. As far as the 
signs of wear go, you can’t tell whether a Rowe Ham- 
mock has been used 6 months or 6 years. 


It is made by sailmakers on the model we supplied for 
years to the U. 8. Navy. It is made from duck that is 
60 per cent, A. 200 per cent. stronget than that in others, 
and sewn with thread that is twice as strong., It has 
sewing and bracing that no other maker has learned the 
need of. It is handsome, but severely plain—no showi- 
ness, just solid merit. 


Our Khaki is permanent in color, will not soil clothing. 


A very few first-class stores are licensed to sell oii? 
hammocks, If not conveniently situated, fou should buy 
direct from us. Delivery prepaid, ready for hanging. 


‘ WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
: Small silk name-label on every Rowe Hammock. 


E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc., Sailmakers and Ship Chandlers 
: 571 Wharf Street, GLOUCESTER, Mass. 


ORCHIDS LarcgeE Pin OAK AND Curt-Lear MaApLe Movep to Ceparuurst, L. I., sy Hicx’s Tree- 


Movers A Few YEArsS Aco. 


We are specialists ONG ISLAND’S sandy soil requires drought resistant trees. Don’t make 
in Orchids, we col- L the costly mistake of selecting the Elms, Basswoods, P. yplars and Willows, 

you remember growing so luxuriantly on the mainland. On the mainland 
the rock or clay subsoil holds the moisture. On Long Island the water sinks 
through the sand and gravel to the water table, which may be thirty or one hun- 
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lect, import, export, 





grow and sell them 
exclusively. 





ad * te dred feet deep, and therefore below the reach of tree roots. The trees that grow 
Mesectetivs coselan in river bottoms are the kinds generally grown by nurserymen because they are 
sad price lit on cheap to produce, live when transplanted with poor roots, grow rapidly the first 
application. few years after planting. On most of Long Island, however, they will com- 
mence to fail soon after planting and never reach that perfect health, which is 
LAGER & HURRELL F essential to beauty. We have drought resistant trees grown from Long Island 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. seed. : 








In our nursery are over 2,000 trees, 15 to 40 years old. They are big, 
broad: specimens, grown wide apart like trees in an orchard. We can move 


these big trees right to your grounds and plant them for you. You secure 
Oomp e at once a shady lawn and overcome all those long years of waiting for small 


trees to grow up. We will guarantee the trees to thrive if you wish us to do 


e so. Our catalogues show what has been done on Long Island, and the stock 

‘e ¢ ? V ] ¢é a available to solve your landscape problems. Send for them. If possible come 
down to the nursery and see how we move these big trees, and talk things 

You can get from us over with us. You can select just the trees you want. Better do this the first 





real helpful service in day possible and get ahead of the inevitable spring rush. 
making your home 


Ue tan aoa, & ser ot ISAAC HICKS & SONS, Westbury, L. I. 
you get direct, personal attention. 


Your queries or orders go direct to one man, 
the District Manager of your State. He is 


competent and will give you helptul, depend- 
able advice and assistance. 

For 57 years we have been shipping to 
garden owners, all over the world, the best 


to be had in trees and hardy plants. 

Thousands come to us yearly—we are their head- 
quarters. If you own a garden you need to know us 
for your own good. 


The flower pictured is one of our Mallow Marvel 
blossoms. We originated and introduced this 
wonderful strain of plants. Ask us about them. 


1911 PLANT BOOK READY 


Send today for a free copy of our new revised plant book. 


CO. 
A complete list of { Meehan quality plants, priced at real value. 
Invaluable to the buyers of plants. Send for ittoday. 


The I ‘al Fl Mil and Furnace Sts., 
for MEEHANS’ GARDEN BULLETIN 

Send 10 cents —edited by praciical horticulturists—for P e f mperia oor 

three months. If you do you'll want it continually The ideal flooring for private houses and public ROCHESTER, 























THE 
IMPERIAL 
FLOOR 





The Imperial Sanitary Table 


Made with our composition top, smooth as glass, 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS buildings, is germ proof, fire proof, water proof NEW YORK stainless and not affected by heat. 
Box 40, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Does away 
with foul-smelling, unsanitary oil-cloth. Frame 
of hard wood, white enameled. 


Write for further information. 


and practically wear proof. It can be laid over 
any old or new floor, and presents a warm, non- 
slipping surface. Samples free. 
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Hardware 


provides the distinction and worth that lie in 
artistic designs and honest workmanship. 


Select Sargent Hardware for your dwelling 
throughout and you have the widest possible 
choice of harmonious designs in each school and 

period of architecture, so that your personal 
taste has wide latitude. 


By selecting Sargent Hardware, you also 

provide that this portion of your building 

construction will be of the most sub- 
stantial character. 


Sargent quality assures solidity and 
durability where they are most needed. 


Sargent locks are secure. Perfect in 
mechanism, smooth working, made 
of finest materials, they are the safest 


and best locks for every purpose. 


Sargent Locks and Hardware are 
preferred by architects and have been 
used on thousands of notable public 
buildings and magnificent private 
residences. White for the 


Sargent Book of Designs 
It illustrates many artistic patterns in the various periods and should be 


in the hands of every person who contemplates building or remodeling. 


A Complimentary Copy will be sent you on request. We will send 
our Colonial Book also if you express an interest in that period. 






























SARGENT & COMPANY, 142 Leonard St., New York 
| EN owe : 
GARD Before Placing Your 
4 
R V for ROSES, TREES, 
E | (ill eX tlh B Order struss and PLANTS 
1 | 104) Ht Bc il Maif S Write for Rosedale Booklet 
¥ ; ol Unique in that it gives sizes as well as prices. 
he pe Pe _— Unique in its 100 engravings of noted grounds and 
BB aa a E specimens 
Ss . see : a T Unique in what it lacks, viz: effusiveness. 
q iF . - 4 Unique in its handsome discounts 
ae “ FYRNITURE : , Large sizes for immediate effect Specially low rates 
on car-lots of Rhododendrons and Conifers. 
CAMBRIDGE GARDEN-FURNITURE SHOP Harris Nurseries Tarrytown, N. Y. 
— _S PEAR) ST. CATIBSIDGE MASS — 
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(Continued from page 186) 
tion with a rake or pronged weeder, rather 
than with.a hoe. By this means the ground 
is kept always loose and soft on top, so 
that it never bakes or loses moisture, even 
during drouths. Under this sort of cul- 
tivation weeds do not exist. 

Now the Big Man is experimenting to 
obtain earlier vegetables by the use of a 
hot-bed. Beets, which always grow better 
if transplanted, are started under glass. 
Tomatoes he raises in flower pots until 
they are ready to blossom and bear fruit, as 
soon as it is warm enough to transplant 
them. Even sweet corn, for which he still 
hankers, is planted in strawberry baskets 
in the house, a hill in each basket, and then 
transplanted. Summer squashes are plant- 
ed in the same way, and the boxes care- 
fully cut away when he transplants them 
to the open ground. These last are the 
frills; but the garden itself is always full 
of solid achievement, 

WILLIAM FuTHEY GIBBONS. 





The Commuter’s Long Island 


(Continued from page 211) 
Neck Bay and Bayside. At the head of 
the Bay is Douglaston, and farther on the 
village of Little Neck, followed by Great 
Neck, which occupies the high bluff be- 
tween Little Neck Bay and Manhasset 
Bay. Here the farms have rapidly given 
way before large estates. Manhasset 
lies along a steep hillside with the Bay to 
the north, while half-way up the neck on 
the east lies Port Washington with its 
miles of water front and its unusual at- 
tractions for the yachtsman. Across Cow 
Neck which divides Manhasset Bay from 
Hempstead Harbor, lies Roslyn, another 
community mainly of large estates. Glen 
Head, Sea Cliff, Glen Cove, Nassau, and 
Locust Valley occupy the long slope on 
the east side of Hempstead Harbor, while 
further east on Oyster Bay are found 
Middle Neck and the town of Oyster Bay. 

Everyone has heard of Manhattan 
Beach and Coney Island, but of more in- 
terest to the commuter are some of the 
quieter and more homelike communities 
lying back of Sheepshead Bay on the 
mainland. There is Rockaway Beach, 
with its summer colonies of Belle Harbor 
and Rockaway Park, sixteen miles from 
New York. Arverne, Edgemere, Far- 
Rockaway and Ostend are cottage and ho- 
tel colonies resembling the Atlantic City 
type. 

Turning back from the beach, the rail- 
road touches Lawrence, the location of 
many excellent bits of domestic architec- 
ture, and Cedarhurst, still further inland 
with many of the larger class of homes. 
Woodmere and Hewletts also have become 
famous for their excellently designed 
houses. From Valley Stream, which is a 
junction point, the Montauk road con- 
tinues to Lynbrook, from which a spur 
runs south to East Rockaway and Long 
Beach, with its seashore hotels and cot- 
tages. From Lynbrook the Montauk di- 

(Continued on page 190) 
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Strawberries for Your Guests 


and You, from Your Own Garden 


It is much easier to have a real appetizing breakfast, luncheon 
dinner, or a supper, in strawberry time, than in August or at 
Christmas. Guests appreciate Strawberries, just as the little boy 
did who said, ‘I go to the garden to eat Strawberries before | reak- 


fast, and before I go to bed, and lots of times between."’ If your 
patch is as big as so by 100 feet you will have berries for every 
meal all season, and plenty to eat from the patch, to preserve, or 


flavor sherbets, etc. It will give all of you—babies, parents, and 


old folks, if there are any—a chance to exercise and relax outdoors. 
Strawberries lead to health, in the eating and in the growing. 


Money to Be Made | Get King Edward 
from Berries | Strawberry 


Neighbors will buy what you A new one,—berries big, coni- 
can't use. By starting a bigger | cal. light red, uniform, rich, 


patch in your garden, and buy- | mild, firm but crisp; ripensearly 
ing crates, it is easy to clearten, | and over a long period. Vigor- 
twenty or even fifty dollars. If | ous, healthy, with perfect blos 


there is plenty of space—a sum- | somsand handsome foliage. The 
mer home ora farm—any amount | best of seventy sorts 
of money can be readily made.‘ grown side by side. 


Our 1911 Berry Book Sent Free 


Get our unusual and complete berry book. 
which tells about King Edward and two 
dozen other kinds. It contains a lot of in- 
formation baluable to growers, aud tells 
how berries can be used in place of 
other food that costs more and is not so 
good. Yes, free, of course,—but ask 
soon, or some one else Will get the 
last one. Use your pen and a postal. +z 


BERRYDALE EXPERIMENT 
GARDENS 
House Avenue 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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ANDREWS AIR 


PRESSURE WATER 
SUPPLY 


NDREWS Aijir Pres- 
sure Water Supply 
gives to a country home 
or farm house the essential 
convenience of city water. 


You can have running hot and 
cold water in your house, using 
the Andrews air-tight tank in 
the basement or the ground out- 
side. This is filled by the use of 
a pump, worked either by a gas- 
oline engine, windmill or hand 
power, the water being delivered 
under pressure. It has all the 
advantages of an overhead tank, 
but it never freezes, never runs 
over, and the pressure is usually 
sufficient to throw water over 
the house, thus making ample 
fire protection. 





Let Our Engineers Design a 
Plant Suited to Your Needs 


GET OUR FREB ESTIMATE 
ANDREWS BIG BOOK 


cnsting., paccay FREE 


Please send names of two 





From Factory to User 


ANDREWS FEATING COMPANY 





parties who might buy 





1159 Heating Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 








There are many strong points about 
the construction of the U-Bar Green- 
houses that make it by far the best, 
not only as a plant producing house, but 
as best adapted for the home grounds. 
The absolute simplicity of the con- 
struction is one of its strongest points. 













Every roof bar is encased in a steel 
U-Bar, giving the house a complete 
framework of steel, having great 
strength and an unequalled endurance. 
Because of this complete steel frame the 
house can be made very much lighter 
than other constructions. Lightness is 
what you need in a greenhouse. This 


PIERSON 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 








There Are Specific Reasons Why the U-Bar Green- 
house Is the Best for the Expert and Amateur 


is especially important in the short, dull 
days of winter. Fact is, U-Bar Green- 
houses are as near actual outdoor con- 
ditions as possible, and still be indoors. 


One of the special features of the 
U-Bar Greenhouse is its Curved Eave. 
but all curved eave houses are not 
made with the U-Bar. We are the 
sole owners and builders of the U-Bar 
Curved Eave construction 4 


Our catalog describes and illustrates 
pertinent U-Bar construction. points 
in an interesting, readable way. Send 
for the catalog. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


U-BAR CO. 
1 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK. 


Canadian Office: 10 Phillips Place, Montreal 














Our 








,One of our Pergolas as it appears when erected) 
For catalog and prices address 


The Pergola Company 











923 Association Building, Chicago 


Pergolas—Ready to Set up 


NY man-about-the-house or carpenter of 
ordinary ability can set up these _per- 
golas by following the simple instructions we 
send with the crated sections. | 


new departure places pergolas of a 
number of the most modern and most ap- 
proved designs, and of excellent quality, | 
within 
modest-priced homes. 


The saving in money averages about one- 
to one-half the cost of such equip- 
ment when made to order. 
time may amount to many weeks. 


third 


Our illustrated catalog will show you how 
you can acquire a pergola of correct design 
and proper construction without the usual | 
trouble and excessive cost. Let us send | 


it to you. | 


the reach even of the owners of | 





The saving in 
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GNERS i tif' Hard Borders 


**The best effectinthe space. The longest period of bloom’”’ 





A Wagner Hardy Border provides, af slight 4A Wagner Border, varieties labelled, numbered 
/, pictures of living beauty from earliest and packed in order of planting, saves money on 
epring till frost regular catalog rates; saves the trouble of plan- 
Finest-grown hardy herbaceous perennials ning; insures certain success. 
arranged for color harmont picturesque out Any of these delightful flower-schemes will 
line, continuous bloom and permanence make your place one to be proud of. 


Arranged Ready for Planting 


Border Bl—4 x 10 feet, 15 strong , hardy pl ints, $2.25; extra large, $§ 3.75 


Border }2—4x 20 ‘* 30 4.50; extra large, 7.50 

Border B3—5x10 ° 0) ° + 3.00; extra large, 5.00 

Border B4—5x 20 ‘* 40 ° si 6.00; extra large, 10.00 

Larger quantities (artistic grouping maintained) at proportionate rates. 
Order Your Wagner Border Now Complete Catalogue, New Edition, Ready! 
We will shipat proper time. Write us about Trees, shrubs, roses, miscellaneous plants. 
soil, ete., and we will advise you Write for this splendid book. Free. 
WAGNER PARK NURSERIES 

Box 600, Sidaey, Ohlo Florists, Nurserymen, Landscape Gardeners 
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YOU CAN HAVE THIS GARDEN THIS YEAR & 


REMEMBER— You make your selection from more than 600 acres of 






choicest nursery products—from our own gardens shown below, 


which have been growing for more than half a century. The 












finest collection of trees, shrubbery and garden plants in America; 
all hardy and old, well-established growths. 

REMEMBER—Our expert landscape gardeners plan your place for 
you, selecting plants suitable to soil and situation, with special 
regard to immediate and permanent effects. 

REMEMBER—We make a specialty of moving and planting large trees 
ind shrubbery, and furnish from our nurseries all varieties of 
large trees, evergreens and conifers to screen unsightly views or 
to produce woodland effects 


Everything for the home garden, including fruit trees, 
berry bushes, etc. 


Write t ) and let us know your plans 
THE STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS COMPANY 
Rat. 1848 NEW CANAAN, CONN. Inc. 1903 


In writing to advertisers please mention Houss Ann Garpen. 





(Continued from page 188) 

vision continues on eastward to Rockville 
Centre, an active trading point. Bald- 
win, already mentioned as the average 
commuting distance from New York 
Freeport, Merrick, Bellmore, Wantagh, 
Seaford, Massapequa, Amityville, Copia- 
gue and Lindenhurst. 

Babylon lies just beyond, the largest 
town since leaving Jamaica. With Bay- 
shore and Islip, it has a magnificient loca- 
tion on the Great South Bay and is further 
blessed by many fresh water lakes, old 
trees and wide streets. From here the 
commuter who wants all the sea air he 
can get may take a boat across the Bay to 
Saltaire and Ocean Beach—two compara- 
tively new communities on Fire Island. At 
Great River, the next station beyond Islip, 
and forty-six miles out, an arm of the Bay 
provides special facilities for small boat- 
ing. Beyond this, about Oakdale, are 
some of the large estates, while at Say- 
ville the typical home is nearer the middle- 
class purse. Bayport, Blue Point, and 
finally Patchogue, nestle around Pat- 
chogue Bay. Patchogue is the most 
flourishing city of the South Shore. Be- 
yond it lie many communities which to 
their inhabitants and friends surpass any- 
thing on the western end of the Island— 
the picturesque Hamptons, Aquebogue, 
Mattituck, Cutchogue, Southold, River- 
head, and Amagansett, but they are, for 
most people, beyond the commuting zone. 

Not many years ago the pioneer com- 
muter blazed the way for all this; and to 
him is due much of the credit for carry- 
ing out into the country the comforts 
and conveniences that we now demand 
as a matter of course. Drainage, ade- 
quate water supply, gas, electricity, libra- 
ries, good roads—all these were counted 
luxuries by the pioneer of but a few short 
years ago; to-day they are the necessities 
that we insist upon. 

Modern invention, too, has helped along 
this great movement of the city’s toilers 
out into fresh air and quiet, out among 
the trees and the growing things. She 
has brought us the individual drainage sys- 
tem, the individual water supply without 
the difficulties of the past, the individ- 
ual power plant for generating electricity. 
Only yesterday she has brought, through 
the German chemist, Hermann Blau, an 
illuminating gas that seems particularly 
well suited to the needs of the isolated 
home or group of homes that has no pub- 
lic service supply. The gas is subjected 
to a pressure that liquefies it and permits 
of its being transported in iron cylinders, 
which are connected directly to the ordi- 
nary piping systems. 

To sum up, if you will, divide the Isl- 
and into zones. At Jamaica and Flush- 
ing there is the country house, but still 
in immediate connection with the city 
either by trolley or train; from there on 
to the line of Patchogue is the commu- 
ter’s section, and here are the colony ‘1e- 
velopments and estates—both for the man 
of moderate means and the millionaire 

(Continued on page 192) 
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CHERRY 
10 SE: 





for $1.95 


This very special collection of 10 Hardy Cherry 
trees will be sent you for $1.95. The selections were 
made by Mr. Green personally, as the result of 
his 30 years’ experience as a successful fruit 
grower. Here is the list—there is none better— 
all gilt-edged, first-class, largest size, 2-year-old 
trees, and all for $1.95. 

One Dyehouse,three Early Richmond, five Mont- 
morency, one English Morello. The true value of 
these is $2.25 according to Green’s “ Direct to you” 
Prices, but others would charge you much more, 

Here is another—a Plum—bargain: Six first-class 
Plum trees, medium size, worth $1.50, Green’s 
“Direct to you” price $1.00. The varieties are as 
follows—1 Burbank, 1 Abundance, 1 Niagara, 1 
Bradshaw, 1 Lombard, 1 York State Prume—6in all, 


AGENTS PRICES CUT iN TWO 


Green 's Trees 


There are many other Bargain Collections of 
trees to be found in our i911 Catalogue—larger, 
finet and better than ever before. Every tree we 
send you is first-class, thrifty, north-grown, triple 
inspected and guaranteed true to name. 

We sell direct—have no agents—and our prices 
are only one-half what agents charge. Read this: 

“My trees arrived in good share. They are 
fine, better than some of my neighbor's trees 
which cost twice the price I paid.” 

Send today for our Io11 Catalogue to convince 

ourself. We will also send you free our souvenir 

ok, “30 years with Fruits and Flowers.” 


Green's Nursery Co., Box 10, Rocnesren, N.Y. 

















To induce you to give my 
SUPERB DAHLIAS 
a trial | will send 10 Large Field Roots for $1, no two 
alike, and to include some of the New Century Dabhlias. 
Express charges to be paid by purchaser. 


J. MURRAY BASSETT 
Packard Street Hammonton, N. J. 











EVERGREENS 


Lame A grown, suitable for all pur- 
SES. 00 and up per thousand. We 
ave 50 millions. Our low prices will 
astonish you. Also Hardy Forest trees, 
Shade, Ornamental anu Fruit trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, etc. Our beautiful Cat- 
alog is crowded with valuable informa- 
tion. This and 50 Great Bargain Sbeet are Free. 
Send for them today. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO., Box 301 Dundee, Hl. 
Evergreen pecialists 


























Walter Burley Griffin, Arch 


CASEMENT WINDOWS 


With unique Japanese tracery add won- 
derfully to the beauty and comfort 
of this house at Elmhurst, Il. 


Our Trouble-Proof 
Fool - Proof 
Adjusters 
are on these windows, because the archi- 


tect specifies them for all his residences. 
Our free booklet with pictures tells why. 


Casement Hardware Co. 


156 Washington St. 
Chicago, Ill. : 





99 GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


A bathroom equipped with “Stardard” Guaranteed Plumbing Fixtures makes 
the “luxury of the bath” a reality. They impart an atmosphere of refine- 
ment which reflects perfect sanitation, comfort and health. ‘standard’ Bath- 


room Fixtures are not an expense but an investment in permanent satisfaction 
and service. 





All genuine “Standard” fixtures for bathroom, laundry years. The Red and Black Label Bath is double en- 
and kitchen are identified by the Green and Gold Label ameled, It is guaranteed for two years. If you would 
with one exception. There are two classes of our avoid dissatisfaction and expense install a guaranteed 
Guaranteed Baths, the Green and Gold Label Bath and fixture. Guard against substitutes trading on our name 
the Red and Black Label Bath. The Green and Gold andreputation. All fixtures purporting to be “Standard” 
Label Bath is triple enameled. It is guaranteed for five are spurious unless they bear our guarantee label. 


Send for a copy of our beautiful book *‘Modern Bathrooms.” It will prove of invaluable assistance in the planning of your bath 
room, kitchen or laundry. Many model rooms are illustrated costing from $78 to $600. This valuable book is sent for 6c. postage 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Dept. 40 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS— New York: 35-37 West 31st St.; Chicago: 415 Ashland Block; Pt 1 
mond St.. E.; Pittsburgh: 949 Penn Ave.; St. Louis: 100-2 N. Fourth St.; Nashville; 315-317 Tent? 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 


idelphia: 1128 Walnut St.; Toronto, Can.; 59 Rich- 


th Ave., So.; New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St 
Joseph Sts.; Montreal, Can ; 215 Coristine Building; Boston: John Hancock Building; Louisville: 319-23 W. Main St.: Cleveland: 648-652 Huron 
Road, S. E.; London: 53 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; Houston, Tex.: Preston and Smith Streets; San Francisco: 1303-04 Metroy s Bank Building. 














A Furnace Only 51 Inches High 


with more heating surface and capacity than ordinary furnaces of lar- 
ger size, making it possible to get a rise in heat conducting pipes that 
is so desirable and necessary. This principle is well recognized, but its 
application is new because the INTENSE is the latest scientific furnace 
put on the market. Investigate at once, whether immediately inter- 
ested or not. 
INTENSE FURNACE ?2"3:ss2"% 
; Pure, Dustless Air’’ 

Its distributed draft and patented check damper insure great fuel economy. The surfaces 
are self-cleaning; no dust or soot can accumulate or get into living rooms. It has vast 
radiating surface; a simple hot water attachment; a knocked down square jacket and other 
features your furnace man will recognize. Has portable ash pan---a great convenience. 

2 sizes for ordinary requirements. All cast iron, will last a lifetime. Arranged in batteries 
for larger buildings. Ask why this is done, / i : 

Send us dealers’ name and ask for booklet and full particulars. We will send free a 
Physician's Treatise on Warm Air Heating and Ventilation. 
THE G. J. EMENY COMPANY 561 Hubbard Street, FULTON, 











N. Y¥. 
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Lighting 
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onomical lighting of country homes and buildings by electricity— e oe 


cleanest, safest, most pleasant light—is possible for everyone by the 


and efficient Pump Water 


| Fay & Bowen wn i 
Electric Lighting System = 


yt time aan: wy py 
r 2-volt current \ space 


‘ nd dynan are direct-con 
pace. In addition to lighting Household Uses 
wire machine, vacuum cleaner 
rn at tt us t fire risk 
Send for Our Electric Bulletins 


tigate this system will gladly giv in estimate on an equipment 
' ur eX t req ' 


FAY & BOWEN ENGINE CO., 125 Leke Street, Geneva. N.Y., U.S. 











yet WRITE US regarding 
your Nursery Stock 
| Pas requirements, and 
J to sciect trom. For} || & BB » CULTIVATE 
iikten, trate ae My the habit 
ee ee ‘ . yee cirTins WORT It wili pay you—quality & 


indows, et Cannot be price considered together. 
lied for all kind t raying 


Write for free italog 


At Your Dealer's, or 
Write Us 





Begin NOW by sending for 
our catalog. 






on full line 


D. B. SMITH & CO., Manatact'rs 


72 Clenesee Street F. Ww. KELSEY NURSERY co. 
UTICA, N.Y... U.S. A. 150 BROADWAY it NEW YORK 
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A Greenhouse in the Garden 
A Garden in the Greenhouse 


cers please mention House anno GARDEN 








N' } home is complete without its garden. No garden Depend on your garden being at least a month ahead : 
. complete without its greenhouse. So what is the When fall comes the greenhouse is then your indoors NN 

aN 

use of etrugeling along each year, trying to get your garden---a continuation of the other Build one of our KZ 
outdoors flowers and vegetables early, when with a Iron Frame greenhouses right now. It isan investment Wy’ 
greenhouse you can always depend on good, strong not a luxury. Send for our new catalogue. It will be WV 
well Senitiinnd plants to set o in the spring ? a revelation to vou. "As 

Be 

'4 

. 
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(Continued from page 190) 

Here one can live in a park, with com- 
munity advantages or in other sections 
have a house and small farm—or, dif- 
ferent still, have an estate that rivals the 
manors of England, and at the same time 
have the choice of the seashore or the 
bluffs and hills overlooking the. Sound. 
From Hicksville, in the center of the Isl- 
and and midway between these points, 
stretch the farm lands, where one can 
shake off the fetters of city life and earn 
a living from the soil. Still further east 
on either shore come the summer homes 
and resorts that even now are famous, 
but bid fair to be an American Riviera 
or Ostend. 


The Flower ben dies Million and 


the Millionaire 


(Continued from page 171) 
variety. Put these pots in a well-protected 
coldframe or in a cool greenhouse, near 
the light. If you have neither, try them in 
a cellar window. The idea is to keep the 
growth sturdy but dwarf. When the 
young vines are two or three inches tall 
support them with twigs in the pots. Do 
not, of course, allow the young plants to 
be caught by frost. Even if they are, how- 
ever, you can follow the old method of 
planting the seeds directly outdoors, so 
that you are losing nothing but a few seeds 
by trying this pot method. 

The young plants may be set out any 
time from early in March to early May, 
according to the latitude and weather con- 
ditions. A potful will be sufficient for a 
clump, if you prefer to grow them in 
clumps rather than rows. If you decide 
to follow the old method, however, allow 
a space of eighteen inches between each 
potful. Set the whole ball of soil, with 
plants and twigs, into the prepared soil 
outdoors so that there will be no shock in 
the transplanting. 

If you follow the old method of planting 
the seed outdoors do not make the common 
mistake of planting too much seed in the 
given space; use about one ounce of seed 
to a fifteen-foot row, covering it with two 
inches of soil. Firm this down and dust 
the top with soot from a smoke-pipe ; this 
will keep away birds and insects. 

When the seedlings are about two inches 
high thin out the young plants so that the 
remaining ones will have a fighting chance 
for their life. Leave but one plant to every 
six inches. It is a great temptation to leave 
too many plants growing, but thinning is 
the only way to get stocky, healthy vines. 
You will get not only larger flowers but 
more of them, longer stems and better 
color. 

Hoe up the soil towards the young vines 
as they grow, having been careful, in the 
first place, to sow the seed so that the cov- 
ering soil was in a trench about four inches 
below the surface. 

Of fifty-two experts on sweet pea cul- 
ture, forty-seven were found to be in favor 
of sticks—hazel brush preferably—for the 

(Continued on page 194) 
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WHITE HOUSE 


A wonderful new Carnation 


@ The largest and best variety ever 
Siri sent out for green- 
house culture. Won 
Sw Silver Cup at Mor- 
mg ristown for best 
eS 6 onew variety, and 
has won many cer- 
tificates. 
@ Nice pot plants, 
Spring delivery, $3 per dozen, $20 
per hundred. 
@ We catalogue all other varieties of 
Carnations in addition. 
@ If you have no greenhouse and are 
interested in out-door plants, let us 
send you our Chrysanthemum list. 
It’s yours for the asking. 
@ We catalogue 500 varieties ; 200 
varieties suitable for out-door plant- 
ing, and sell more Chrysanthemums 
than any other house in the world. 


Charles H. Totty 


Madison New Jersey 














“* If you would decorate your lawn with shrubbery as 
beautiful as these Japanese Snow-balls, you will appre- 
ciate a copy of our abundantly illustrated catalog, 


“Hardy Trees and Plants 
for Every Place and Purpose’”’ 


Free on request. Tells you about our 2,000 varieties of shrubs, 
trees and vines—where to plant them, when and how in order to 
get best results. 


Our nurseries cover 400 
acres in one of the most fer- 
tile sections along the Dela- 
ware River—away from the 
gasand smoke of a great city. 
Here the young trees and 
shrubs are allowed plenty of 
room for symmetrical devel- 
opment and are transplanted 
frequently to give them the 
splendidly developed root sys- 
tems that insure quick estab- 
lishment. We've had thirty- 
nine year’s experience. 


The Wm. H. Moon 
Company 
Makefield Place 
Morrisville 


Penna. 


Philadelphia 
Office 


218 So. 12th Street 














Beautifully illustrated Catalogue, 144 large 
pages now ready. Mailed free 


Eschscholtzia Thorburni 


(California Poppy.) 

Hardy Annual. Sow outdoors in spring 

The grandest of all Esch- 
scholtzias. The unopened 
buds on outer side of 
petals are of the deepest 
crimson, toning down in 
the inner side to bright 
flame color and molten 
gold. We will mail a 
packet of this valuable 
novelty and a copy of our 
beautiful catalogue, the 
best seed annual published 
in America—for only 10 
cts., stamps orcoin. (Reg- 





ular price of seed 15 cts. 
per packet.) Write today. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


33 Barclay Street and 38 Park Place, (Dept. 2), New York 


About one-half natural size 
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Help You to Plant Your Grounds in Harmony 


We issue three books which by word and picture tell how to arrange trees about 
the lawn or along the drive, group shrubbery, or establish a bed of perennials that 
will be a lasting joy. You need one of these Biltmore books this Spring; it will 
help you to succeed with the things you plant. Ask for the one you need most. 


The Biltmere Nursery Catalegue. A guide to the cultivated plants, shrubs and 
trees of North America, 196 large pages, fully illustrated. 

** Flowering Trees and Shrubs.”’ Of particular interest to owners of small 
grounds; 64 pages; exceptionally fine illustrations; showing typical plantings in 
gardens, lawns and yards. 

“Hardy Garden Flowers.” Devoted to perennial plants; 64 pages and covers 
richly illustrated from special photographs showing a wide range of subjects, 
from dooryard plantings to formal effects. > 


Select the book you need ~—we will gladly send it free upon request 


BILTMORE NURSERY, Box 1033, Biltmore, N.C. 
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Free Book on FLome Refrigeration 


It | yon! wrote to select the Home Refrigerator—how to know the good from the 
poor—how to k a Refrigerator sweet and sanitary —how your f can be a. 
erly protected an nd preserved how to keep down ice bills—lots of things you sho 
know before selecting any Refrigerator. _. 








Don't be Ceesived by claims being made for other so-called 
porcelain retriveratofr 1 he pn lew ~thng Nena Poe il por- ; 
ee partment rricacte na potter ind in one piece of 
olid, unbreakable White Porcelain Ware over an inch thick, 
with every corner rounded, no ct r ct ; anywhere, ) 
Phere are no hiding places for gern no odors, no dampness. : 

9) | 
e€ : 





The Lifetime Refrigerator | i 
The leading ho pitals use the ‘‘Monroe’’ 
exclu ly ind it is found today in a | 
| rve manpority # the very best home 
It is built to last a lifetime and will 
occ edie tin, dina diene theme: aie ae Always sold DIRECT 
a a yeandn . and at Factory Prices. 
ice bills, food waste and repair bills Cash or Monthly Payments. 
The “Monroe” is never sold in stores, |)ut direct from the factory to you, freight 
prepaid to your railroad station, under our liberal trial offer and an ironclad 


guar intee ot full satisfaction or money refunded, st 


Easy Payments We depart this year from our Tule of all cash with order 
and will send the ‘‘Monroe’’ freight prepaid on our 
liberal credit terms to all desiring to buy that way. 


Just say, “Send Monroe Book,” on a postal card and it will go to you by next mail. (10) 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station 16, Lockland, Ohio 














Don't spoil expensive || QpgN FIREPLACE FIXTURES 








woods with cheap finishes. Andirons, Fenders, Firetools, 
Specify ( tlidden’s Green Fire Screens and Smokeless Gas Logs 
Label Varnishes and White We display a large selection of Period 
ath Andirons; also an assortment of reproduc- 
Enamels. ‘They cost no more tions in Old Colonial Andirons, Hob Grates 
at the store and a little less on and English Settee Fenders in Brass, 
he iol ld Bronze and Wrought Iron. 
the job. Sold evervwhere. The 
oe Varnish C Cl ‘veland, O.; Frank H. Graf Mfg. Co. shew com 
omg 2 iain hts 323 Seventh Ave., Cor. 28th St., New York 
Toronto, Ont 











Garden 


Ornaments 
ie | 


We issue separate 








catalogues of 
Electroliers, Drinking 
Fountains, Railings 
and Entrance Gates, 
Lawn and Park Foun- 
tains, Settees and 
Chairs, Flower Vases, 

Statuary. 





oprrigtt, 1908 by The fott Iron ork 


The J. as MOTT IRON WORKS ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT 


Fifth Ave. and 17th St., New York 
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(Continued from page 192) 
supports. Cut boughs that have pienty of 
twigs on them, either in the fall or early 
in the spring, and insert them in the ground 
for at least a foot, so that the tops are 
wider rather than narrower than the bases. 
This will afford space for the vines to 
spread out at the top. If you really have 
not room for the brush supports, wire mesh 
will serve very well. The six-foot width 
will be sufficient for the latitude of New 
York, but in the northern States and Can- 
ada the width will have to be increased. 

Here are just a few points to remember 
in cultivation: In case of very hot and dry 
weather apply a mulch of manure or grass 
cuttings, extending for a foot on erther 
side of the lines. Water two or three 
times a week over this. 

Apply liquid manure only after the first 
blossoms appear, and then sparingly, alter- 
nating with clear water. Strengthen this 
food when the vines are in full flower. 

Put about a peck of soot in a bag and 
let it dissolve for a few hours in a barrel 
of water. The resulting solution will 
serve both as a plant food and insecticide. 

In watering do not neglect spraying the 
vines themselves. It serves not only to re- 
fresh the foliage but helps to keep it free 
from insects. 

The only pests that are likely to bother 
the sweet pea are the cut-worm, the red 
spider and the green aphis. Soot will help 
to keep the cut-worm away and a spraying 
of whale-oil soap or kerosene emulsion will 
rid the vines of the other two enemies. 
The greatest enemy of all, however, is us- 
ually the amateur gardener himself, in not 
working the soil deeply enough at the start 
and in not keeping it cultivated along the 
rows. Starting with a well-worked and 
well-enriched soil to a depth of three feet ; 
keeping the seedlings six inches apart ; hoe- 
ing the row every few days until the vines 
are well grown; and cutting the flowers 
daily—these are essentials to success. 


Hotbeds and Coldframes. 


(Continued from page 153) 
sash to provide fresh cool air every day 
after danger of freezing is over. In some 
types of hotbeds, the sash slide in grooves, 
but ordinarily they can be lifted up and 
blocks of wood placed under the corners to 
hold them up. 

An amateur will probably have better 
success with a coldframe than with a hot- 
bed, as its care does not involve quite so 
much garden knowledge. There is really 
nothing complicated about either, how- 
ever. The principal thing is to keep the 
growing things well watered and to give 
them a maximum of sunlight and the nec- 
essary amount of fresh air. 

A hotbed is really a greenhouse on a 
small scale and practically the same possi- 
bilities are open to it in the hands of an 
expert. Violet and pansy culture is ex- 
tensively carried on by this means, and 
flowers are obtained in the winter and 
early spring that are the equal of those 
grown in large commercial hothouses. The 

(Continued on page 196) 
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The only lawn mowers in 
which all the blades are made 
of crucible tool steel, hard- 
™, ened and tempered in oil, are 
» the 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Quality Lawn Mowers & 
| This is why they are actually se/f 
sharpening—why they will go for 
years without regrinding or re- 

| pairing. 





All high-grade cutting instru- 
} ments must be made of crucible 
§ oil-tempered steel—that’s why it 
Foe is used exclusively in the ‘‘Pennsyl- 
fy vania.”” If you want a light-run- 
ae ning, self-sharpening machine 
Sy with over thirty years of pains- 





yf taking effort back of it, then, ask 
wm your dealer to show you the 


f ‘Pennsylvania’ —he knows its 
=e true worth. 

m ‘The Lawn—Its Making and 9 
wee Care,’ a textbook written by a BM 
we prominent authority, will prove By 
most helpful to all interested in J 
lawns and shrubbery. Mailed 
free on request. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1582, Philadelphia 
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Landscape Gardening 


A course for Homemakers and Gar- 
deners taught by Prof. Craig and Prof. 
Batchelor, of Cornell University. 


Gardeners who understand up-to- 
date methods and practice are in de- 
mand for the best positions. 


A knowledge of Landscape Garden- 
ing is indispensable to those who 
would have the pleasantest homes. 





Prot. Craig. 
250 page Catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

S.ADept. 226, Springfield, Mass. 
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on the Porch Floor.’’ 
Other books also free: 











4 Room 2, Reeves Building, 


a For the Porch Floor 


HE porch is the outdoor fireplace. What the 

a fireplace is to the inside of the house, the porch 
is to the outside—the place where you live most. 
Tiles give to the porch floor a cleanliness, beauty 
and warmth of color which no other materials afford. 
Before you decide on the treatment of your porch 
floor, send for and read our free booklet, ‘‘ Tiles 


** Tiles for Fireplaces”’ 
**'Tiles for the Kitchen and Laundry’’ 


**'Tile for the Bathroom” 
THE ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
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Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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No. 460 


REFRIGERATORS 
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Our Books 


picture the many different sizes and 
styles of McCray Refrigerators for 
home use. 
struction ofthe McCray walls, together 
with our system of positive air circu- 
lation maintains a temperature several 
degrees more frigid than would be 
possible otherwise. 


Ask for a Book 


McCray Refrigerators are made in the 
necessary styles for all who require perfect 
refrigeration. Descriptive booklets will 
be sent free on request. 

No. A. H. Built-in-to-order for Resi- 
dences No. 67 for Groceries, No. 59 for 
Meat Markets, No. 48 for Hotels, Clubs 
and Institutions, No. 72 for Flower Shops. 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
293 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Display Rooms and Agencies in all 
Principal Cities 


The heat-excluding con- 
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BALL 
BEARING 






TOWNSEND LAWN MOWER 











FE, have manufactured ball bearing lawn mowers for fourteen 
years. 


Our Lawn mowers were the first to embody the ball bearing 
feature. They have been improved constantly, so that our lawn 
mower stands today, the most modern in every particular. 


The blades are made of Sheffield Steel. 


of best German balls. 


The bearings 
The design and finish is Townsend's. 


CAN YOU ASK FOR BETTER? 


WE Also 
Manufacture 
HAND ROLLER 
MOWERS. 

HORSE ROLLER 
MOWERS. 
GRASS TRIMMERS. 
Also the famous TOWNS- 
END’S GOLF WONDER. 
A champion golfer said that 
this is the only suitable 
machine for cutting a putting 
green. 


5. P. TOWNSEND CO. 


ORANGE - NEW JERSEY 

















Ghe Housewife Can Save Steps 


with ow sweet TRAY Rolls easily anywhere. One trip sets 
taille 1 la k Gless lagen Finish Height tin in. rubber tire 
" oy See Oval Trays, a Heavy Steel, in 

© $10 expres prepaica 


Wheel Tray Co. 


SEEDS 










RAY mi TORS 3HP Largest marine gasoline 
Wie $60 engine concern in the world 
- & A. my gy ee Stationary 
ot ) efor oe © 
as | — Te he '. Seon Sngtaotetaenss. 
[GRAY MOTOR CO., a6 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Largest growers of pedigree farm and garden 
seeds in the world—Clovers, Grasses, Oats, 










Rye, Barley, Potatoes, Seed Corn, etc. We Sworn yield 259 
ee er di ; di k bushels per Acre. 
pec _— avy y iel« ing stocks. You can beat that 
OGUE FRE! in 1911. 
_JOHN A. OMPANY, La 












A REMARKABLE OFFER OF 





HENDERSON’S. SPECIALTIES 


To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson's Tested Seeds, we have made up six of the best we 
have intoa Henderson Collection, consisting of one packet each of the following great specialties: 


Ponderosa Tomato Henderson's Invincible Asters 
Big Boston Lettuce Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
Scarlet Globe Radish Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 


To obtain for our annual catalogue, “Everything for the Garden,” 
described below, the largest possible distribution, we make the follow- 
ing unusual offer: To every one who will mail us ten cents, mention- 
ing this publication, we will mail the catalogue and also send our 
Henderson Specialty Collection as above. 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


This Collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned, 
will be accepted as asc cash payment on any order of one dollar or over. 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


our tort catalogue, is without exception the best we have ever issued. 208 pages, 8 
colored plates, Soo ‘phi »to engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration, make 
it the most complete as well as beautiful horticultural publication of the year. Also 
contains full cultural directions for flowers and vegetables. 












35 & 37 
CORTLAND Sr. 
" New Yor«x City 


PETER HENDERSON & C 








(Continued from page 194) 
beginner, however, had better start by 
planting seeds in the early spring to ob- 
tain plants to set out in the open later. 

A standard unit in hotbed and cold- 
frame construction consists of a frame of 
four sash, each three feet by six. In such 
a hotbed all the flowers and vegetables 
that a small garden can possibly use may 
be grown. One sash may be devoted to 
early lettuce and radishes, another to 
flower seeds, and possibly the third and 
fourth to vegetables that are to be trans- 
planted. The usual method is to plant the 
seeds in flats and later to transplant them 
directly into the soil of the hotbed. 

There is a profitable side to hotbeds that 
need not be overlooked by any gardener 
not averse to turning an honest penny. A 
small paper of tomato, egg-plant or pepper 
seed will produce enough plants for a 
dozen garden, and as a rule a ready mar- 
ket may be found for the excess plants at 
ten or fifteen cents a dozen. 

It is a good plan to first soak in water 
all the seeds that are to be planted in the 
hotbed. This will insure their germination 
more quickly. It is also an excellent prac- 
tice to mix small garden seeds with three 
or four times their bulk of dry sand before 
sowing. In this way the tendency to plant 
too thickly will be modified somewhat, but 
you may be sure that in any case you will 
have many more plants growing in a given 
space than can do well, so that the thin- 
ning process must be carried on with a 
heavy hand. If your plants grow spindly 
and “leggy” it is because they are too far 
from the light. The inside ground level 
of the hotbed should be not more than six 
or eight inches from the glass to insure the 
best results. 

If the soil in which the plants are grow- 
ing is poor, their growth may be greatly 
stimulated by the use of nitrate of soda. 
This chemical, however, will burn them un- 
less it is used in very dilute solutions: A 
handful to a pail of water is sufficiently® 
strong. 


Self-sowing Annuals 


HERE are a few annuals which by 
their persistent self-sowing quali- 

ties possess practically the value of peren- 
nials, provided of course that their nature 
be understood and the plants treated ac- 
cordingly. Annual phlox is one of the 
varieties that comes up thicker each year, 
the seed living over our winters where 
twenty below zero is no rare occurrence. 
Nicotianna is another prolific self-sowing 
annual with the slight fault that some of 
the seed is sure to scatter and cause plants 
to spring up in all manner of odd places. 
Nicotianna, however, is a drought resister, 
and though it stops growth in the absence 
of moisture, it will not die, but is ready 
to start up again whenever water is sup- 
plied. Cosmos likewise is a ready self- 
sower, as are also the bachelor buttons, 
considerable of the seed germinating in 
fall, and the young plants passing the 
winter unprotected underneath the snow. 
(Continued on page 198) 
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DREER’S GARDEN BOOK 


‘ Laying Out the Garden 
Pr cativs planting and 











cultivating are as 

important as_ the 
selection of reliable seed, 
in producing a successful 
garden. Dreer’s Garden 
Book for 1911 is the most 
helpful book for the gar- 
dener. 


Contains complete cultural in- 
structions by American experts for 
growing all kinds of vegetables, 
flowers and plants. These ar- 
ranged conveniently with illustra- 
tions, descriptions and prices of 
the flowers, plants and vegetables 
to which they apply. Such arti- 
cles, for example, as:— 

How to grow Sweet Peas—soil, 
preparation, fertilizer, position, 
time of planting, watering, etc. 

How to grow Roses~situation, pre 
paration of the beds, planting and 
summer care, pruning, winter pro- 
tection, etc. 

Dahlias, Asters, Ferns, Gladioli, Palms, Water Lilies, etc., similarly treated. 
How to grow Annuals and Perennials from seed. 

The making and care of hotbeds and cold frames. 

; You can find helpful instructions for growing almost any flower, vegetable or plant in 
this standard garden book. 

The 73d annual edition is larger, more handsome, more complete than ever. 288 
vages, nearly 1,000 illustrations, 8 color and duotone plates. Describes nearly 1,200 
varieties of Flower Seeds, including many new ones which we have developed, 200 
kinds of Plants, 600 varieties of Vegetables. 

A book recognized as standard in its class for nearly three-quarters of a century. 

A, large list of Garden Tools, Fertilizers, Insecticides, etc. 





Pansies, 


Sent free to anyone if this magazine is mentioned. 


HENRY A. DREER. 7!4ChestautStreet 


> Philadelphia 


























Railing for Garret A. Hobart, Jr., Paterson, N. J. 
6 feet in height, approximately 2000 feet in length. 


IRON RAILINGS 


The Anchor Post Iron Works are designers, makers, and 
erectors of ornamental iron and wire fencing. 

The anchoring feature, exclusive with the Anchor Post, - 
permits erection without the digging of holes, and gives a 
rigidity not possible by other methods. The low cost of up- 
keep is remarkable. 

Catalogues of Iron Gates and Fences, Woven Wire and 


unclimbable Fences, Paddock, Kennel and Suburban 
Fencing of all kinds, may be had upon application. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
11 CORTLANDT ST. (llth Floor) NEW YORK 

















Fottler-Fiske-Rawson Co. 
Boston 


Garden Man- 
ual for IQII 
of the Highest 
Grade Seeds 
now ready for 
delivery. 

If you have 
not received 
it this season 
write a postal 
now and mail 
it to us. 





* 


This Garden Manual has been rewritten and new 
illustrations of Vegetables, Flowers and Plants used 
to make it stand in the front as a place to find W e 1] see 

The Newest in Vegetables. 


The Newest in Flowers. i 
The Best in Spring Flowering Bulbs. - , that you have 
As a reference during the year our Garden Manua 

is extremely valuable. the G ar d en 


Just write now, and we will mail it Free. : 

Also ask for Dahlias and Gladiolus, one of our special- M anua ] 
ties; over 1000 varieties Dahlia; over 1000 varieties Glad- 
iolus. 


Our special Dahlia catalogue sent free. promptly. 


FOTTLER-FISKE-RAWSON CO., Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 



































Ornamental Roofing 





Metal Spanish Tile 
Columbia Metal Shingles 


The Handsomest Shingle Made 


Add Character to a Roof 


Bold, Handsome and Absolutely | 


Water and Weather Tight 








Manufactured Only by 


MEURER BROS. CO. 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 


575 Flushing Ave. 130 East 129th St. 
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“QA Little Book 
About 
Roses” 


\ title f +] 
rY vith 


“Peterson Roses’ 


rt ! | 7 


‘This booklet is the mes- 
sage of an enthusiast who 


te ter years betore he 
started this business was an 
amateur rosarian It tells 


you in detail just what 
you need to know in 
order to achieve the 
fullest success— how 
you may have daily, 
even in the nortl in abun- 
dance of roses from June to 
October 

It represents a 
business which 
for quality 
stands alone, 
unequalled,unap- 
proached— one that has 
. **made good."’ 

Its beauty will 
delight, its honesty 
amaze, and its frank- 
ness win you 


WANT A COPY ? 


It’s mailed to in- 
tending purchasers on re- 
quest—to anyone without 
obligation to purchase, for 
ten cents in coin or st amps. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist 


| Box 30 FAIR LAWN, N. J. 
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AMA 
x tea Big Gerdes 
" prope ar \ ’ . . 
work on hire lone, he satura wants sor ing ‘ ‘ 
his labor or mon leaning with t- fashions n 
satisfactory an! profita i 4 \ ‘ e 
Work that formerly required a da plished in 
an howe, anel it a e vl hve s small 
te these ‘ e 
No. 9 SINGLE WHEEL 
HOE, CULTIVATOR, 
PLOW AND RAKE: 
one of the many we own and _ sed 
light, ote ' tor years ’ te tor eer . Wal 
rire rake, cultivate, weed “i hee rs fe 
rem §).°0 to § Write f Anniversary Catalog, d 
scrtling 4 ree es 
potato machinery wchard tools, et 




















BATEMAN M’P’G CO. 


ROX 4° M 


GRENLOCH, N. J. 




















(Continued from page 196) 
Petunias and nasturitiums might also be 
mentioned in this connection, but they are 
unreliable in regions when severe cold i 
felt 

It is evident that the seed of these 
hardy annuals can be sown as readily in 
fall as in spring. Indeed where conditions 
permit I deem it advisable to sow them 
in fall. The ground must necessarily be 
well Seema for if their self-sowing 
qualities are to be taken advantage of, 








Annual Phlox, the second year after sowing 


is clear that the earth can not be spaded 
up again for several years. All the soil 
needs subsequently is a light raking or 
weeding over in spring. You will find it 
necessary to thin out the plants the second 
year after sowing. To say that for a few 
cents one may have years of bloom sounds 
a little like some of the exaggerated word- 
ing occasionally found in seed catalogues, 
nevertheless from personal experience | 
can say definitely that in the case of the 
annuals mentioned above, ten cents’ worth 
of seed of each kind will provide an ever 
increasing amount of bloom and. this, 
moreover, with comparatively little work 
after the first thorough preparation. 
C. L. MELLER 


Growing Plants for Perfumeries 
C' INSIDERABLE of the wealth of the 


fast was built up by the production 
and distribution of perfumes. In France 
to-day a perfumery industry of great im- 
portance has been established whereby the 
production of lavender, cassia, rose, violet 
and other essences is carried on. England, 
Germany, Italy, Turkey, Bulgaria, Algeria 
and other countries are important pro 
ducers but the United States at present 
uses the oils of few plants for commercial 
purposes, There are, however, a great 
number capable of yielding oils of value 
Those cultivated at present are principally 
the mints, wormwood, tansy and worm- 
seed. Wild plants include sassafras, win- 
tergreen, sweet birch, Canada fleabané, 
blue gum, wild bergamot, horse mint and 
fleabane. Bulletin Number 195 of the 
Government Bureau of plant industry con- 
tains information of plants which can be 
used for perfumeries and commercial oils, 
also the processes and apparatus necessary 
to carry on such work. 
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b nce of George Ade, Brook, Ind ‘Stained with Cabot's S gle 
St W. D, Mann, Arehttec:. Chieago 


Residence of George Ade, Brook, Ind. 


SHINGLES, SIDING and TRIMMINGS 


stained with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Exterior staining is no longer confined to 
shingles. Stains are being used more and more 
upon rough and smooth siding, trimmings and 
other outside wood work. ‘The colors are 
beautiful, soft, amd transparent. They are 
cheap and easy to apply; and they are made of 
Creosote, which preserves the wood. 


Send ivr samples of stained wood. Free, 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 11 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, 


Agents at All Central Points 














China Like Your Grandmother Used 
White with rasied blue figure. I can furnish 
complete sets or single pieces of this quaint 
Chelsea China. Prices on application. 


CHAS. F, HURM 
277 Sth Ave., near 30th St. 





NEW YORK 




















Don’t Blame the COAL-Man 


For marring your siding, breaking the glass 
ands soiling 
the lawn, 
| when putting 
coal in the 


cellarthrough 
an ordinary 
cellar win- 


dow. 


THE MAJESTIC FUEL CHUTE 


protects the building. Made in 3 sizes, and if 
light is desired a rubber glass window can be fur- 
nished for the door. 

Write for catalogue and name of nearest 
dealer. 


MAJESTIC FURNACE & FDY. CO. 
C C Dept. Huntington, Ind. 


Chicago Office, 1102 Monadnock Block 
New York Office, 50 Beekman Street 
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OTHING is more conspicuous 

or plays a more important part 

in a room than its lighting fixtures. 

[In their selection not only utility 

of purpose but also beauty and 

character of design should be con- 
sidered. 


B Vv placi Ing this part When buying 


lighting fixtures 

of your interior decor-  jook for the 

ating in our hands you Enos Trade 
. ° Wark, 

are assured lighting It is a guar- 


fixtures which will amtee_ of fine 
é : i material and 

harmonize with the careful work- 

decorative features of ™anship. 

your home. mane mame 
Catalogue No. 23 

sent on request. 


THE ENOS COMPANY 
Makers of Lighting Fixtures 

7th AVE. AND 16th St.. NEW VORK 

Salesrooms: 36 West 37th St., New York. 








Garden Ornaments 
of Character 


Why be satisfied 
with garden furni- 
ture of cement and 
imitation marble 
when you can buy 
real Italian marble 
direct from our stu- 
dios atPietrasanta, 
Italy, at nearly the 
same price? Finest 
reproductions of 
the masterpieces 
of Italian art 


ON EXHIBITION 
AT OUR GALLERIES 


: Order now, to 
ROMA— Museo Vaticano assure early and 
vatere di ngeud bianco. prompt delivery, 
From our own cast. z 
and secure first 
choice from exclusive designs in stock. 
We make a specialty of executing orders 
from patrons’ own designs. !mmediate 
orders can be delivered this season. 





Send for Illustrated Catalog H 


Armando Battelli 
SCULPTOR 
7 West 30th Street New York City 

















Water Supply That Costs 
Almost Nothing To Maintain 


Here is a water supply system for country homes, farms, dairies, ranches, that delivers 
an abundant and constant supply of fresh water from any nearby stream, lake or well. 


And its cost of maintenance is next to nothing. 


“Reeco” Rider and “Reeco” Ericsson 


HOT AIR PUMPS 


are absolutely dependable—Safe—Silent—Clean. Operated by hot air, with coal, wood, 
oil or gas for fuel, at a cost of a few cents a day. 

“Reeco” Engines have no valves—no steam—no noisy exhaust. They require no engi- 
neer—no expensive repairs. Once installed, a “Reeco” will give efficient service for almost 
a lifetime with practically no expense but the small cost of fuel. More than 40,000 
Hot Air Pumps are in use throughout the world. 

Adapted for elevated tanks or pressure tanks—sizes to supply small 
dwellings or the largest hotels and apartment houses. 

We take entire charge of installing “Reeco” Water Supply Systems 
Tell us your requirements—we will let you know the exact cost 

Be sure the copyright name “Reeco” Rider or “Reeco” Ericsson ts 
on the pump you buy. Write to nearest office for descriptive catalogue S 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 


35 Warren Street, New York. 








Reeco 


40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 
239 Franklin Street, Boston. 234 W. Craig St., Montreal, P. Q 
17, West Kinzie Street, Chicago. 22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S. W. 
(Also makers of the famous “ Reeco” Electric Pumps. ) 

















What Do You Know About Bungalows? 


There Are Now Two Stillwell Bungalow Books 


which tell all about ONE HUNDRED FAMOUS CALIFORNIA HOMES 
—mostly Bungalows They contain Photographs, | lo r Plans, Descrip- 
tions and Estimates of Cost The very latest practical asin home plan 
nin no freaks or extremes. Ali are artistic, sen sible “h ses and can be 
built everywhere. Architects’ plans, $5 and $1 If you are going to build, 


get these oks at once or send stamps for 
sample pages 


From ‘Representative California Homes” 
“REPRESENT ATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” — Price » 
money order, or 1 cent stamps). 5° Bungalows, Cottages, and Ce mcrete Residences— 
one, one and one-half, and two story houses of tive to ten rooms costing $1600 to $50 
These are the better class of homes Selected fr: om six former editions with the addition 
of new homes just built. 

“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS”—Price so cents (coin, money order, or1 cent 
stamps). 50 one story bungalows costing $500 to $200 An entirely new book of 
pictures and plans never before published Twenty-five beautiful homes costing less 
than $1250. No other book contains one-fourth as many really inexpensive bungalows 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., 2188 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


cents (coin, 




















We have an unusually large number of designs in Garden Furniture embracing 
the treatment of both the Old World and the New. :: Send for Catalogue. 


In writing to advertisers please mention House anp GARDEN. 
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Exterior and Interior Views 
Showing Blau-Gas Installation 





Increase | the Value of Your Suburban P roperty 


4 you had satisfactory facilities for Lighting and Cooking in your country 
house, the value of your property would be very materially increased. 
T 


he lack of such facilities has always been an important and difficult 
problem to the owner or builder of a country home. 


To-day the country dweller, whether summer resident or permanently located, 
can increase the value of his property and at the same time enjoy all the illu- 
minating and cooking comforts and advantages of the city resident by installing 


Klav- a5 
——— 
The Liquified Gas for Lighting and Cooking 


Blau-Gas is bringing the comforts and conveniences of gas to residents of Long Island who are located 
outside of the area piped for city gas. It has been installed and is now in use in all parts of the Island. 


HOUSEKEEPERS have found how much it lightened the day’s work. No cleaning and filling of lamps. 
No back-breaking coal-scuttles to handle. No hot hours over coal stoves. No ashes to clean out. 











PROPERTY OWNERS find it enhances the value of their houses and makes it easier to sell outlying real 
estate. 


The only way to appreciate the advantages of Blau-Gas is to see it in actual operation. ‘Ladies are particu- 
larly urged to see Blau-Gas used for cooking and water heating. Write us for name of some user in your 
locality. We will always be glad to give you personal demonstration at our Long Island City plant, or 
will send full descriptive booklet on request. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 


We are prepared to install Blau-Gas immediately at all points 
on Long Island; also on Staten Island and in Connecticut 


ATLANTIC BLAU-GAS COM[jPANY 


Office:—381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Factory, Laboratories and Showrooms:—19-23 Sixth Street, Long Island City 





ADVANTAGES 
OF BLAU-GAS 


BLAU-GAS can be 
used everywhere and will 
always give maximum sat- 
isfaction at minimum cost. 

It can be used for drop 
lights, table lamps or with 
gas fixtures of any design. 

It will supply fuel for 
cooking. 

It will furnish hot water 
for the bathroom. 

It will provide light for 
barns, outbuildings, drive- 
ways and grounds. 

It is ready for use in- 
stantly for light, heat or 
power. 


BLAU-GAS possesses 
many distinct advantages 
over all other illuminants 
and heating agents. 


It is the safest illuminant 
known. 


It has the greatest light- 
ing and heating efficiency 
of any gas. 


It costs less per candle 
power than any other sys- 
tem of isolated lighting. 


It requires only a small, 
inexpensive equipment. 

It is easily and quickly 
installed. 


It needs practically no 
attention or care. 


It cannot asphyxiate. 


BLAU-GAS has none 
of the unpleasant features 
of the other methods of 
country lighting — it re- 
quires 

No generation of gas on 
the premises. 

No daily attendance. 

No purifying. 

No removal of disagree- 
able by-products. 

No pumping of air into 
a generator. 

No water connection. 

No weights to raise. 

No protection against 
freezing. 

No expensive equipment. 

No cost of maintenance. 





In writing te advertisers please mention House anp GARDEN. 
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An example of how the soil of Long Island has been deposited by glacier action is shown at 


Work 


——_—_ 


Montauk Point, the eastern extremity. 


prepesse to make a landing here for European steamers, which would bring the United States in still closer touch with the Old 


Long Island—Its History and Character 


rH | 
HI 


\RLY SI 
REVOLUTION 


rTLEMENTS AND 
rHE 


THE 
ISLAND'S GEOLOGICAL 


BY WILLIAM 
\MILIARITY does not always breed con 
tempt, and a closer knowledge often in- 
duces affection. Everyone feels a little 
brisker pulsation at the realization that 


he is upon historic soil, Massachusetts 
folk, for instance, have pardonable pride 
in the many spots endeared by a his- 
torical connection—yet Long Island can 


boast of as old a settlement as hers and 
as great a struggle 
Bunker Hill; upon her soil lived as great 
men her 


Revolutionary as 
coast line 
With the sat- 
isfactory warmth of feeling that comes of 


and about serried 


cling as romantic stories, 





the knowledge that this section is in- 
tumately connected with the early growth of our country, an 
vided interest is found here which gives it all the charm and 
dignity of any of the old 
towns in Europe. A brief ex 
amination of Historic Long 


Island makes this apparent 
Long Island is geologically 
to rocky, sparsely 

Manhattan; her hills 

d deeply 


issumilar 
vet ec 


indented harbor 


lave no resemblance even to 
Connecticut, only just across 
the Sound, In accounting for 
this 


triking variance of char 
icteristics the geologists look 
to the conforming powers of 
In 


trmes, they claim, a large body 


the glacier period ancient 


southward 
the land It 


of iwe, drifting 


spread over all 


A. Vou! 





The Old Mill, at Huntington, still in good repair, and a reminder of 
the picturesque Colonial times 


LONG PERIOD OF UNREST IN INDIAN DAYS AND DURING 


FORMATION AND ITS VARIED TOPOGRAPHY 


»-MER 


followed the main features of the country, moving through lake 
beds and along valleys, and reached the latitude of Long Island, 
extending westward in an irregular line across the continent. In 
the course of these glaciers’ progress the soil was scooped up and 
dragged along, some pushed before the glacier’s mouth, other 
portions embodied in its substance, and still more upon its sur- 
face. With the cessation of its advance, this soil and rock was 
heaped up at its terminus, and, as the ice gradually receded, was 
left in the form of rolling hills. Long Island is, then, the ter- 
minal moraine of a great glacier. The rocks and soil characteris- 
tics of Rhode Island and Massachusetts found here, besides typ- 
ical gravel beds and quantities of glacier-scratched stones, sub- 
stantiate this conclusion. 

As new causes operated, some of the land subsided; this, to- 
gether with the action of the sea, accounted for the present con- 
figuration. For the 120 miles of its extent Long Island is ridged 
by a line of hills which extend unevenly from Brooklyn Heights 
through Queens and Forest 
Park, east to Roslyn, near 
where Harbor Hill is 320 feet 
high, and through Huntington 
and Port Jefferson to the 
ocean extremity. Upon the 
north coast the shore is so in- 
dented by harbors and bays 
that at one place a straight- 
line distance of ten miles has 
a water boundary of eighty- 
one miles, The center is a 
wide stretch of plain, while 
the Great South Bay upon the 
southern side notches this 
with river-like creeks and in- 
lets. Long stretches of white 
sandy beach’ occur on the 
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ocean side of this bay, noted for the 
weird dunes of shifting sand, every- 
where in evidence. Rivers: and 
streams abound and there aré, sev- 
eral considerable lakes—in _ fact, 
almost all types of scenery and for- 
mation are represented. In much of 
the surface the soil is of exceeding 
fertility, while the long considered 
desert area is now being proved 
especially adapted to certain kinds 
of crops, and the great beds of 
marine shells are at hand to render 
all fertile. 

Perhaps this variety of attractions 
drew the early explorers to Long 
Island. At any rate it is believed 
that this was their first place of land- 
ing. Some have it that John de 
Verazzano touched here in 1524. 
But from Hendrick Hudson’s ac- 





Sweet Home” 


count of his discovery, it is quite 
probable that Coney Island was the 
first landing place, and that the 
Canarsee Indians were the savages 
whom he saw in 1609. 

When the tide of colonization be 
gan to turn upon this land in 1620 
the Indians were found peaceable 
enough hey appeared to be of a 
less virile stamp than the Pequots 
or other tribes on the mainland, and 
perhaps on account of their geo- 
graphical position, became less war- 
like. ‘They were probably all of the Delaware nation, however. 

An interesting account of Indian habits is found among the 
writings of an early Long Island minister, the Rev. Mr. Denton, 
who states that they lived by hunting, fishing and agriculture— 
chiefly corn-planting, in which the squaws were the husbandmen. 
They were nomadic and lived in tents, settling here and there as 
fancy directed. Their recreations were “foot-ball and cards, at 
which they will play away all they have excepting a flap to cover 
their nakedness.” So prone are they to get intoxicated that “if 
there be so many in their company that there is not sufficient to 
make them all drunk, they usually select so many out of their 
company proportionable to the quantity of drink, and the rest 
must be spectators.” 

They never gave the white man much trouble, and by 1783 
had practically disappeared. 

Though the Indian’s career was so short after the white man’s 
advent, his presence will be forever remembered in the place 





In former days this beach was patrolled by the whalers. When the 
alarm was given, the whaleboats were launched from the shore 





Where John Howard Payne spent his boyhood. This 
interesting Easthampton house inspired “Home, today. 





A relic of the days of persecution — the old Quaker 
meeting-house at Manhasset 


names which his language has given 
us—and which designate many 
beautiful spots on the island that he 
called “Land of Shells’”—Seawan- 
hacky. Most of his locations were 
named from their physical char- 
acteristics—Amagansett, “near the 
drinking place” ; Mahchongitchuge, 
a Montauk swamp “where rushes 
grow”; Ronkonkoma, “boundary 
fishing place”; Haupauge, ‘flooded 
land” ; Setauket, “land at the mouth 
of the stream.” Most of these 
characteristics aptly fit the towns 





Into a land of so many physical 
attractions and inhabited by the 
peaceful savages who have been de- 
scribed above, gradually moved the 
settlers. Probably the first came 
from New Amsterdam in search of 
wider and newer lands, but the 
Connecticut and Massachusetts col- 
onies later supplied many more, and 
many came direct from over the 
sea. From 1619 to 1648 settle- 
ments grew to towns, among them 
Brooklyn, Gravesend, Newtown, 
Flushing, Hempstead, Southamp- 
ton, Easthampton and Southold. 
But there were many difficulties in 
their path. In the first place the 
jealousy and conflicting claims of 
the Dutch and English retarded 
growth. Lord Sterling claimed the island from Cabot’s discov- 
ery and the King’s grant; the Dutch insisted that Hudson’s land- 
ing made it theirs. In the meantime, the English were buying 
land from the Indians under the consent of Lord Sterling's agent 
while the Dutch governor granted the same section to his own 
countrymen. Stuyvesant ruled with an iron hand over Graves- 
end, Newtown, Flushing, Jamaica and Hempstead, where the I-ng- 
lish were forced to become Dutch subjects. Later when fhe 
English captured this territory in 1664 the “Duke's Laws” went 
into effect, with clauses against witchcraft, decreeing punishment 
of death for anyone who should “deny the true God or his attri- 
butes.” 

Between the two grindstones of Duke’s Laws and Stuyvesant’s 
Edicts, it would seem that the Quakers would have had little 
chance to become successful colonists. Their search for religious 
freedom discovered little peace, yet they helped to build up the 
land notwithstanding persecutions. In Flushing their sufferings 


There is an interesting contrast between the quiet coves and harbors 
of the North Shore and the wave-washed beaches of the South 
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were terribl irbor a troubles had Hessians quar- 
Ouaket is a e, an tered upon them. To add 
the yurts fined on in to their pitiable condition 
for permitting Quak« both Whig and Tory suf- 
quake at his house in fered at the hands of the 
Gravesend either whaleboat men. 
threat ne uNprisonme The scoundrels and rif- 
or banishment all che raff that a war brings to the 
these enthusiasts, and they surface, under pretense of 
uffered for a long period getting supplies for the 
ng continually in appr British, preyed upon both 
hension and dang sides. Landing in whale- 
What with war a boats, they robbed and 
vitcheraft, heathet a plundered the inhabitants, 
hereti the time wi often torturing them to re- 
strenuou King Philip veal the hiding places of 
wat n the mainian kept - : their valuables. Lloyd's 
the neonle in fear of | Long Island is dotted with such farm-houses as this one, dating from Neck, Sand’s Point. South- 
: Colonial times. They offer splendid opportunities for remodeling, to : 
utbreal ind under a accord with the more comfortable mode of life of today hold and Sag Harbor all 
even at ul | ecu have vivid recollections of 
» ane ution ed terrors caused by this mode of war- 
' nou ’ t ’ uNnKnOW fare. 
it ntinu ed along th Peaceful days came at last and 
e and ed down to rob and the ship-building and _ whaling 
plund In note trades again began to flourish. In 
vl | tuation in n the early days whales were com- 
Cap. | und f ’ mon in the adjacent waters, and the 
r d se es in attendin inhabitants found their pursuit a 
t el rain profitable employment. To such an 
nemies a pirat ut aft extent was the traffic carried on that 
ein , ioned 1 tect the Northport Harbor, once a ship-building center, second ministers’ salaries were paid in oil. 
British mterests in the east, he cay = or two New England ports, such as New Every man of sufficient ability was 
tured a M 1 vessel and turned obliged to take a turn in watching 
pirate himself, boldly cruising along th« for whales from a lookout tower upon 
Vialabar and ladagascar coasts in hi the beach. When one was seen, a gen 
Adventure Galley taking prizes and plun eral alarm was sounded and the boats 
der. In a rash moment he returned to manned for the chase. Today many 
long Island waters and, after burying relics of the time when Long Island was 
treasure on Gardiner’s Island, was cap New England’s only rival in this roman- 
tured and hung in 1701. Lyon Gardiner tic trade are still seen. 


/ 


who owned Gardinet 


Island. was aware 
of the location of the treasure and it wa 
recovered to the State. Legend has it 
that much more is buried along the Sound 


shore, but the treasure referred to 1s 


probably the golden portunity of the 


The hardships of a new land were 
barely urmounted when the Long 
Islanders again found themselves em 
broiled Realizing the stategic impor 
tance of this land, the first campaign wa 
planned to get possession of it. Today 


there are few signs of the brave struggle 
of the Battle of Long Island, where the 
Colonists’ heroic efforts seemed in vain 
After this defeat the Island was in com 
plete control of the British, and suffered 
all the horrors of a local war until peace 
was declared, The prison-ships lay 
anchored at Walabout, each day bringing 
some new and ghastly tale of cruelty and 
death. The fields and farms were con 
tinually sacked for the army, and the 
sons and fathers of the inhabitants im- 
pressed and shanghaied into the British 
service Those who avoided these 





Long Island is not all flat plain—there is 
much of beautiful woodland, marked by 
great century-old trees 


Upon such a historical setting as this 
the ancestors of the sorely tried Colon- 
ists today dwell where their forefathers 
lived, and the scenes of former times are 
everywhere brought to mind in the sturdy 
old buildings of Colonial time, almost as 
sound as the day they were built. Some 
places, such as Easthampton, seem to re- 
tain all the characteristics of their former 
appearance. Almost every town has its 
old mansion or ancient farmhouse, about 
which such thrilling events took place— 
the Bowne House at Flushing, built in 
1761, where John Bowne suffered for 
his belief and where George Fox visited, 
the King Mansion at Jamaica, where 
Washington’s first ambassador lived, and 
many others too numerous to mention. 
In such surroundings lived the poets 
Whitman and Bryant, and John Howard 
Payne’s “Home, Sweet Home” was in- 
spired by his boyhood dwelling at East- 
hampton. Indeed his sentiments are felt 
by thousands, for Long Island is today 
the land of homes, and realizes an opin- 
ion expressed in 1638—“it is worth nam- 
ing as affording many accommodations.” 
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Until recently it was thought that alfalfa could be successfully raised only in the West. Three crops annually have 
Island, with a yield of about five tons to the acre 


been raised on Long 


The Small Farm and Its Possibilities on Long Island 


THE NATURAL ADVANTAGES OF THE INTENSIVE METHODS AND SMALL ACREAGE — THE 
ISLAND'S OPPORTUNITIES IN VEGETABLES, FRUIT, ALFALFA, FLOWERS, BERRIES AND POULTRY 


BY H. B. FULLERTON 
Photographs by the author. 


HE one-man, big acreage farm is rapidly sliding into the During the last decade practical Americans have demonstrated 

category of the antiques. It will soon rest upon the same the astounding crop values resulting from thorough and continu- 
shelf, in the museum of 
reminiscences of early 
customs and methods, 
with such things as the 
home soap-kettle, vil- 
lage tannery and the 
open-pan sugar refin- 
eries. We have the 
documents and columns 
of authentic figures 
from European sources 
to prove how over- 
whelmingly the thor- 
oughly developed and 
persistently cultivated 
small acreage farm 
shows enormous ad- 
vantages, both in crop 
yield and income re- 


ous cultivation and care 
on small acreage. Or- 
chards of but ten acres, 
inspected daily by eyes 
trained by practice to de- 
tect the first sign of in- 
sect injury, of fungus 
development or of buds 
starting where limbs are 
undesirable — where 
spraying is done with 
businesslike and unde- 
viating regularity, where 
pruning has been re- 
duced to a science, where 
thinning of fruits has 
proven a wonderful divi- 
dend-yielder, where in- 
dividual hand-picking is 








ies ‘ aa as pitas ‘ " 

AE ee a é x eye 7% a 
turn, over large acre- wee eae ———. ae eee )=—Ss the only course pursued, 
age producing not One For the man who is tired of the city pace, the Long Island farm of ten acres where packing is done 
tenth its possibilities. provides at least a respectable income, and an ideal life with mathematical pre- 
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There are great possibilities in raspberries and blackberries, for the 
lemand at the present time far exceeds the supply 


n backed undeviating honesty, where frequent shallow cul 
tivation keeps the orchard as clean as a nature lover's flower bed 
ind pres for the use of the swelling fruits every atom of food, 
toget drop of moisture with which the winter snows 
ind iins have filled the ground—orchards such as these 
“ wut the statement \ll these modern methods have united 

whelm the owner of the enor us orchards that receive at 
be it half the needed attention to the details which long ago 


» int : 1} 


may in eal bank able mon 


beginning to learn that ten acres of alfalfa pay 


far better than forty of the best timothy that ever went down 
under the blades of the mowing-machine; that an acre of straw 
berri yield annually a net profit twenty times as great as 
that garnered by the grain grower in the best season chance has 
brought | 40, too, the American is learning fast that quality 
pays far better than quantity, and further, that the maximum 
vield of any acre of any crop has not yet been reached; that a 
vield of 1¢ hundred bushels of potatoes to the acre can be, by 

Wumon-sense practices, pushed to four hundred with but a frac 
tion's increase in cost; and that methods proven correct in other 
mercantile pursuits and professions are equally valuable in agri 
cultur 

periyme ntal tarm established in the “‘scrub-oak wastes” of 


of the cen 


the Long Island Sound shore and the “pime-barrens”’ 


tral section, were started 

primarily to demonstrat ~ or 
hg ry 
the tact that the tradi 

tions and even the scien 

titi tatements which 

} id held them a idle, un 


productive acres for two 


centuries and a half were 


truly without reason ot 


foundation of any des 


} 


cription rhis they 


proved in the year fol 


lowing their clearing, by 


v 
the production of ove 
three hundred varieties 


of plant life and by the 
expenditure of only $o 50 
per act his was the 


c t < 
yard 


f ten tons of barn 
applied to 
humus which 


manure, 
secure the 


was lacking because fot 





Long Island's level inland country, with its particularly deep soil and nearness to 
the big markets is a paradise for the truck gardener 


In peaches, apples, pears and plums there are splendid possibilities, 
particularly in combination with poultry 


generations forest fires had devoured the fallen leaves from tree 
and shrub. These experimental stations were in truth “demon- 
stration farms,” not only of the fact that both local wiseacre and 
scientific expert were entirely wrong regarding these acres but 
that there existed an unsupplied demand for high-quality, strictly 
fresh food in the great cities of New York and Brooklyn, as well 
as in the big towns and villages of Long Island, which fairly lap 
over each other on both Sound and Ocean shores. They have 
also proved that the agriculturalist’s income can be made a con- 
tinuous performance, and not one month, one week or even one 
day of the year need be left unproductive of revenue; and that, 
after the extremely long out-door open season of sea-water-sur- 
rounded Long Island, his glass coldframes alone, covered by 
double glass, will mature a great number of eagerly sought veg- 
etable foods. 

Ten acres has proven, time and time again, not only enough, 
but, with a tremendous variety of plants grown in demonstra- 
tion of Long Island’s capabilities, and for the selection of varie- 
ties best suited for Long Island’s conditions—not only enough, 
but a superabundance of area to handle in a thoroughly business- 
like way. For example, it is difficult indeed to combine with tree 
and bush and vine fruits, vegetables maturing from spring until 
early winter, On the market garden or small farm of any indi- 
vidual grower, such a combination would be very rare, for indi- 
viduality—a man’s likes 
and dislikes — would 
quickly eliminate either 
the fruits or the vege- 
tables for the 
pleasing or desirable 
line to follow. On the 
other hand, the com- 
bination of fowl and 
fruit has proven most 
satisfactory. Mixed 
orchards of apples, 
peaches, pears and 
plums, in which chick- 
ens are allowed to run, 
have time and again 
proved wonderfully 
free from insect injury, 
and the fruits have 
shown the beneficial 
results secured by the 
thorough work done by 


more 
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The American is learning that quality pays better than quantity in market gardening, and that ten acres by intensive methods may be made 








to pay better than the one-man big-acreage farm 


feathered insecticides, feathered cultivators and fertility pro- 
ducers. The gain is two-fold, for in helping the orchard the 
feathered end of the combination is keeping in prime condition 
and gathering its own food at the same time. 

To those who find the greatest pleasure and profit in growing 
vegetables, the intensive crop system of Europe soon becomes 
second nature, for common sense alone is needed to show that 
four crops annually per acre are four times better than one, and 
that ten acres handled thus equal forty acres in yield and far 
excel larger acreage in income. Aside from the condensation of 
labor for all four propositions, oftentimes a single crop is wiped 
out by unfavorable conditions. That concentration in agricul- 
ture has precisely the same great value that this most excellent 
quality has in professional or mercantile life is assuredly a self- 
evident fact. 

Limited acreage or the small farm need not by any means be 
looked upon as of value only as an intensive vegetable garden, 
for many are the possible combinations open and susceptible of 
development into sure producers of an extremely good living, of 
an eminently respectable income, or as high-class money-makers, in 
accord’ with the personal equation possessed by the owner and 
manipulator thereof. 

Ten acres, for example, will be found a satisfactory planta- 
tion for the man or woman who loves flowers, and perhaps is 
especially attracted by 
the violet, aster, chrys- 
anthemum, or the rose. 
On this limited num- 
ber of acres can be 
garnered a vast yield 
of cut flowers, and to 
this extremely lucrative 
source of revenue can 
be added the growing 
of seed and of plants, 
for which there is an 
ever-unsupplied and 
constantly growing de- 
mand, This source of 
revenue does not end 
with the waning of the 
summer’s warmth, but 
can be, and is, made a 
continuous perform - 
ance throughout the en- 
tire year by the use of 





Melons are at their best only when ripened on the vine and then rushed directly 
to the consumer 


glass, whether in the form of high-class modern greenhouse struc- 
tures, or the simple, and low-priced, coldframes. 

To Long Islanders there opens another most attractive pro- 
fession—that of growing flowering bulbs, which is: not only a 
promising, but a practical and proven highly successful line of 
work. For years we have personally planted bulbs coming from 
European sources, in the open, and found, without exception, that 
the particularly benign natural conditions belonging to Long 
Island, both in soil and climate, developed bulbs producing finer 
flowers, both in color and texture, than those obtained from for- 
eign-grown specimens. This was true of many varieties of tulips, 
hyacinths, and members of the narcissus family. It is likewise 
true of cannas, gladiolii and lilies, and this line alone presents op- 
portunties for a vast army of growers. 

Another alluring profession is berry culture, and for this the 
small acreage will prove entirely satisfactory. Five acres of 
strawberries, with varieties so selected as to cover the full straw- 
berry season, from extra early to very late, can, because its owner 
is enabled to cover every foot of it frequently and with careful 
scrutiny, because the owner is enabled to hold down within proper 
bounds the number of runners produced by each variety, because 
overhead irrigation can be cheaply installed so that moisture can 
be given when nature withholds this absolute necessity for the 
highest development and fullest production, produce this delectabie 
and almost universally 
favored vine fruit to a 
high degree of excel- 
lence. 

Raspberries are, at 
the present day, practi- 
cally unattainable’ in the 
quantities for which 
they are 
either the 
masses, and hence pre- 
sent a most enticing 
source of income. 

Beyond the insipid 
and woefully unattrac- 
tive, dull, purplish col- 
ored berry, commonly 
grown at the present 
day, few raspberries in- 


yearned by 


classes or 


nod > deed can be found in 
even the best of our 
markets, yet selection 
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itable crops available 
for the man _ with 
small acreage are 
onions, egg-plant, to- 
matoes and cucum- 
bers. They are all 
husky income-pro- 
ducers, and upon the 
experimental stations, 
both upon the heavier 
soil of the Sound 
Shore, and the lighter 
soil of the central 
section, once consid- 
ered valueless, all 
have done splendidly. 

So have the won- 
derfully productive 
Japanese plum _ or- 
' | ‘TE chards, and _ highly 
; ' colored, highly  fla- 


The man who has once raised and eaten his own garden vegetables will never vored peaches and 


present a dish a again be satisfied with the kind that is picked when green, losing all its flavor in apples, and to these 
transit 


have been added 


usuall 
Tourn ind even yel 
at brilliant in 

uth ug! not 


1 flavor 


with enther thets . 
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is to the palate. ‘Ti grapes of many vari- 
tide over the short interim between eties, notably Niagara, Brighton, Del- 
the raspberry and the blackberry aware, Catawba, Worden and the well 
comes the dewberry, developed of lat known Concord. 
years from the low-growing, or vin Our experiments have proven-that 
blackberry ar more delicate in alfalfa, which but a few short years 
flavor, far more juicy than the ram ago was thought to be possible only 
pant-growing high-bush variety, i in the West, grows on Long Island 
this little-known, attractive money with the greatest luxuriance and full 
maker, nutrient value. It has for centuries 
Sweet corn, known to the cit been known to prosper throughout 
dweller only when he goes to th Europe. Three cuttings annually is 
country for a vacation, will be in the the record with us, with a yield of 
near future shipped direct from the about five tons, and a selling value 
grower to the great hotels, restaurant With the aid of the hotbed and coldframe the season running up to $30 per ton when cut. 
of crop production may be lengthened almost pe... ' . : : 
and boarding-houses of our cities, be through the whole twelve months Alfalfa has been easily established in 
cause it ugar is turned to starch every section of Long Island, and 
ng before the consumer can get his teeth into it. The demand offers an extremely big-paying crop, for, once established, little 
tor real sugar corn is great, and this demand can never be sup- care is required beyond the annual cuttings. Beyond its great 


plied until the interval between picking and eating is reduced to value as a salable product of the soil, it is a fact that pork pro- 


duced by it brings two cents a pound more than pork produced 
by either swill or corn. Cattle 


Melons also offer a gloriou Fors _ fed on it produce not only 
chanes len acres of cant greater quantities of milk, but 
g | 
loupes will keep the most ene x milk yielding more cream, hence 
getic grower busy indeed. Pra . butter. Chickens receiving it as 
tically they are at their best onl) 


an extremely limited number of hours, even six causing a vast 
lo in sweetness and flavor 


part of their daily ration in sum- 
when ripened on the vine, and ¥ mer or winter are impelled, be- 
cause of their improved physical 
condition, to recover quickly 
from the moulting process and 
get busy laying eggs. 

The transition stage 
has reached America, and we 
will, from this time forward, fol- 
low the lines of the older coun- 
tries, giving up great areas and 
low crop production, to small 
areas and continuous heavy crop- 
ping. For some years to come, 


must be picked when ripe, the 
leeway either side being very 
slight. In th melon patch, as 
in the strawberry patch, a suc 
cession can be kept up by plant 
ing high-class varieties at dif 
ferent ripening seasons, from 
the very early summer until 
tar into the winter. The Casa 
ba melon has proven to be an 
easily grown and an easily kept 
melon, when grown upon Long 
island as when grown in the 





rs | hk & : : ach of the West will continue great- 

Fane ne of the Experimental Farms which a few years ago was path : a 

sar west , acknowledged to be the most unpromising spot on Long acreage farming, but in the East 
\mong other extremely prof Island 


it is a thing of the past. 
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A typical view of Brightwaters, which South Shore community has a rather unusual combination of many trees and inland lakes and 
ponds, The upper end of the Venetian yacht harbor 


‘The Commuter’s Long Island 


THE EXTENT OF THE ZONE IN WHICH COMMUTING IS PRACTICABLE—THE DIVER- 
SITY OF COUNTRY TO BE FOUND WITHIN AN HOUR’S RIDE FROM NEW YORK 


Se .44. Es 


HERE are several alleged jok-s that have grown gray and 
threadbare in the using—the talkative barber, for instance, 
and the mother-in-law theme with its variations—but the quip 
that, beyond all the rest, has been worked overtime, until its 
piquancy and zest are like unto a glass of champagne that has 
stood overnight—that dean of all the old chestnuts is the com- 
muter joke. One does not hear it so frequently these days, how- 
ever, due perhaps to the fact that the rapidly dwindling number 
of non-commuters has almost reached zero. 





Take Long Island, for instance. In the five years between 1903 
and 1908 the number of commuters in that wonderful country 
doubled. In the next two years, 1g09 and 1910, it doubled once 
more. If this rate of increase keeps up, Manhattan at night will 
soon resemble a deserted village. Last year the Long Island 
Railroad carried twenty-eight million passengers over a space of 
four hundred and seven millions of miles. But these figures are 
too overwhelming to be really significant. Of more interest to us 
is the fact that there were, in 1910, before the opening of the 
tunnels under the 
Kast River, about 
17,500 people who 
went back and 
forth, day by day, 
between Manhat- 
tan and various 
points on the 
Island. With the 
Statistics at hand it 
is easy enough to 
figure out how far 
out the average 
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A house at Plandome that is a modern adap- ©O™™MULer goes, 
tation of Dutch Colonial what it costs him 


W HITTLESEY 


for transportation, how long it takes him to get back and forth, 
and what advantages he has for his effort. 

The average commuter on Long Island lives a trifle less than 
twenty-five miles out and reaches the new terminal in New York 
in about forty-five minutes. His commutation costs him about 
eight dollars a month. Following these figures out on the map 
of the Island it appears that our average commuter, if on the 
Oyster Bay branch, lives somewhere in the vicinity of [ast 
Williston; if on the main line his home is in Westbury; on the 
Montauk division he travels back and forth from, let us say, 
Baldwin. Both the Far Rockaway and Port Washington branches 
end inside of the average distance. 

It is a difficult thing indeed to say just what constitutes the 
commuting zone on the Island. Roughly speaking, it extends 
fifty-six miles out on the Montauk division to Patchogue; on the 
main line, fifty miles to Ronkonkoma ; while on the Wading River 
branch it includes Port Jefferson, which is fifty-nine miles from 
New York. This does not mean that this is the extreme limit 
of commuting, by 
any means, for 
there are men who 
travel each day 
from Southampton 
or even from Ama- 
gansett, which is 
one hundred and 
six miles out. 

Another interest- 
ing comparison 1s 
between the num- 
ber of commuters 
in winter and those 
in summer. To 
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From the high bluffs of Belle Terre there is 
a splendid view over Long Island Sound 
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The name Woodmere has become closely associated with this most 
attractive development of the American farmhouse 


of the Borough of 
Brooklyn. Adjoin- 
ing this on the 
south lies Morris 
Park which has 
been developed by 
the railroad divi- 
sion running 
through Brooklyn 
to downtown New 
York. Jamaica, ly 
ing just 
ten miles from 
New York, is the 


center of the rail 


beyond, 








The home of Mrs. Russell Sage is one of the 


landmarks of Sag Harbor 


road system. From the west two tracks of the Atlantic division 


to Brooklyn are equipped with electric train service. 


From the 
west also, four tracks 


Pat Le 7 from Long Island City 
tance, the numbe carry through trains to 
more than doubles in all parts of the Island 
the summer; to Hick proper. Four tracks 
ville and most of the extend eastward from 
oint inside of the Jamaica, the two north- 
iverage commu t« erly reaching the North 


distance it remain 
nearly stationary lat 
Rockaway had twenty 


one hundred commu 





The gate lodge and entrance to the estate of 





W. Bourke Cochran at Wampage 


Shore and central 
points; the southerly 
pair carrying the traf- 
fic of the South Side or 


ters in the month of August last sum ‘ main line to Montauk or Sag Harbor. 
ner, and although it is usually consid be Just east of Jamaica lie Hollis, 
ered a summet rn there were six Queens and Floral Park, the first of 
hundred and thirty commuters in which is twelve miles out, while 
lanuary of this veat Floral Park is fifteen. Just beyond 

The answer to the question “What lies Garden City, eighteen miles from 
does the commuter find on Long New York and one of the most at- 
Island in return for his effort in tray ‘ . tractive inland communities on the 


eling back and forth?” requires a very 
long answe! There is a variety in 


the character and appearance of the 





The yacht that carries commuters from Bay Shore 
to Saltaire on the western end of Fire Island 


Island. With its Cathedral, its large 
and well known hotel and the two 
famous schools, St. Mary’s for girls 


many suburban communities that ts and St. Paul’s for boys, its golf club 
and its magnificent tree-shaded streets, 
it has naturally been built up with 
many of the most attractive modern 
homes to be found on the Island. 
Hempstead lies just beyond, twenty 
miles out, and is particularly attract- 
ive on account of its Revolutionary 
associations, while nearby on the 
Hempstead Plains is the Meadow- 
brook Hunt Club. Beyond Queens, on the straight line from 
which a spur branches off towards Garden City, lies New Hyde 
Park, bordering Hempstead Plains. Farther on is Mineola. the 
county seat of Nas- 
sau County and 
widely known for 
its Fair Grounds. 
Just beyond lies 
Westbury, the cen- 
ter of many beau- 
tiful estates. 
Hicksville is twen- 
ty-five miles out 
and one of the 


found probably in no other portion, 


covering the same area, of the United 
states 

If the commuter takes the main line 
he will pa through the group ot 
towns near the city and reach Rich 
mond Hill, extending along the hill 


side of what ts now Forest Hill Park 





Lake Winganhauppauge at Islip is a reminder of the 
Indian days 
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oh * Mac Sas i" famous one-street 
One of the new houses at Kensington—another adaptation of the °! llages. From An old Wantagh homestead that has ben 
Dutch Colonial to modern needs, Forman & Light, architects here the Wading remodeled. Pettit & Green, architects 
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River line branches 
off, at the junction 
of the two branches 
of a Y, the upper 
one leading to 
Wading River, the 
lower one continu- 
ing out through the 
middle of the 
ree Island to Green- 
port. Near Hicks- 
ville lies old 
Jericho, at the end 
of the Jericho Pike, 
the famous auto- 
mobile thoroughfare, that is so often a solid line of cars. . . . ; 
Continuing along the Wading River branch we come to Syos- An interesting type of ~~ bungalow at Huntingion Terrace. J. S. 
Pie - onkling, architect 
set, Cold Spring 
and Huntington, ee ye yee 
where the charac- WY : 





ee 





The Mochrie home at Waldheim, Flushing. 
G. S. Appleton, architect 







Cor 





; ~ ; Shoreham and 
a of the ire y He oth Wading River. 
changes rapidly , : we ! 


The North 
Shore of Long 
Island is at the 
western end al- 
most as different 


from the level 
and low rolling 
plains to the 
wooded hills and 
quiet valleys that 
slope down to the 





igs, - Pr ee ee eS from the South 

. Curved driveways and irregular shaped plots are a feature of Great Neck Villa Shore as one na- 
large group of in-— ies. ; tion is from 
lets and harbors in the re, ol another. Steep wooded highlands 
Oyster Bay and Huntington Bay. rhe S-. y “project out into the Sound and shel- 


railroad here passes along the ridge 
some distance back from the Sound, 
and each village on the road lies well 
away from its station down towards 
the water. Huntington is one of the 
oldest towns on the Island, resembling 
very closely many of the old New Eng- 
: land towns whose wide streets are 
arched by elms. It comprises in real- 
ity three necks of land surrounding 
Huntington Bay—West Neck, East 
Neck and Middle Neck. On the sec- 
ond of these is the Chateau des Beaux 
Arts, the objective point of many auto- 
mobile trips out from Manhattan. 
Returning to the railroad, beyond iF. '2 
Huntington lie Green Lawn, North- wie Sal oe eS 
port, Kings Park, Smithtown, St. At Garden City, a beautiful inland 
James, Stony Brook, Setauket and 
Port Jefferson. Each of these enjoys wonderful natural advan- 
tages in the magnificent view across Smithtown Bay and the 
Sound, with the Connecticut shore in the distance. Port Jeffer- 
son was a_ship- 
building and out- 
fitting port at a 
time when yachts 
were unknown. It 
is today one of the 
most popular ports 
for smail craft 
along the Sound. 
There is space but 
to mention a few 
of the attractive 


ter seven great bays. Elmhurst, for- 
merly Newtown, lies nearest the west- 
ern end, with Corona just beyond— 
only six miles from New York. 
Flushing comes next, fortunate in 
having two stations, one on either 
branch. On the northerly of the two 
lines lies College Point, with an out- 
look across Flushing Bay. White- 
stone and Whitestone Landing, where 
the branch ends, lie at the junction of 
the East River and Long Island 
Sound. On the other branch lie Mur- 
ray Hill and Broadway, outlying sec- 
tions of Flushing where the moderate- 
size type of home has been built in 
, great numbers. Beyond lies Little 
community (Continued on page 188) 
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The néw Cafe des Beaux-Arts, at Huntington, towns beyond— A most attractive bungalow in “The Pines,” Brightwaters—one of 
is the mecca of automobile parties Miller’s Place, the three distinct sections of that community 








Outdoor Life on Long Island 


WHAT THE ISLAND OFFERS THE SPORTSMAN AND LOVER OF THE OPEN—YACHTING, HUNTING, + 
FISHING. GOLF. TENNIS, MOTOR BOATING, BATHING, POLO, CRICKET, ICE-BOATING, MOTORING ; 
A\raTHur W. DEAN 


| | int to hunt t bit first two Fridays after the first 
rhinoc n Long Island luesday in November. 
[f this isn’t your styie of hunting, 

















' isn and the baying of hounds, the flash 
yet ! 1 1 I ul nt of red coats, a blue sky above you 
t next fall and learn lat be and a good horse beneath, seems 
tte: cak-bn iting | your ideal sport, there is the old 
lil Sout Meadow Brook Club, with its famous 
a ntaul hounds to run over the Hempstead 
! meadows, or the Rockaway Hunt at 
iwent uch ind Cedarhurst, or yet the Piping Rock 
geese, thirty of snipe, eight of plov Club, Locust Valley. 
three partricy ind th e even But if you are one of Isaac Wal- 
bagged pi in you ought to get ton’s brethren, ready to convince with 
nething. Perhap e of those fine logic that your sport is best, why 
Canadian geese will be flying by if go to Nova Scotia or the north woods, 
you've got a “honker” tethered when along all the south side are 
among the decoys, so wait until you good trout brooks? I'd tell you one 
ce what looks like an ostrich at th in particular, but it’s a secret, and 
end of ur gun and then let go! then it’s much more sport to discover 
Lhe teelimn nay be ething the it yourself. There are pools and good 
arn felt on top of Bunker casting brooks near Oyster Bay, 
Hill waiting for the white f the Smithtown or Wading River, and the 
en eves, but 1 must get him! Cold Spring Hatchery keeps them 
I ma } at the eating, and stocked; besides, the angling sense 
great! If you're too delicate to lic will lead you to many a little stream 
in thi ld battery try those sniy all the way out to Southampton on 
they 'r uttered all along the North the South Shore, and there you're 
and uth shore ind a day port sure to have luck. Then there is 
is wait! vou there Ronkonkoma Lake for bass, pickerel 
i . uur blood needs the sti and perch—big ones, too. 
of ex then go to that deserted The stiff breeze which is never lacking on the South long Island has a greater distri- 
stretch of middle island with that dog Shore makes it a paradise for emall boats bution of fish than any other part of i 
of You'll not go far before the State, and there are few kinds of 4 
the clear “bob white” will set you a tingle, or further on your game fishes not found in her waters. Those who prefer the 
heart will stop altogether as a big brown partridge whirs from marine fish can get plenty of excitement in the South Bay. Take 
cove! \nd rabbits, too—you can’t fail to see that little white Bay Shore, for instance, with a bayman to grind “chum,” and 
flag fiving behind a bunch of brown fur, sometime between the blues running well, you can take fifty or sixty in no time. 
November 1st and December gist. You have an added month When you get tired there is the alternative of going deep for 
for ducks and geese, as you can start in October. For quail flounders, or “jigging” for weakfish. If you’re not satisfied then, 
ind partridge there is but November, and deer—yes, deer; they go out to the inlet and troll for the big fellows, or up near the 
really do get them here on the first two Wednesdays and the’ wrecks and get bass and blackfish. The ocean beaches also, and 





Up hill and down dale, by bay and ocean, the game of golf finds no better setting than at Shinnecock Hills. The turf is fine enough here to 
arouse even a Scotchman’s enthusiasum 
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Putting out the decoys in anticipation of a big day’s duck shooting The beach at East Hampton is only one of many affording perfect 
on the bay ocean bathing 


the Sound Shore all have their 
quota of enthusiasts whose 
stories will go without dis- 
counting. 

Those who can’t sniff the 
salt breeze without feeling 
around for a tiller will find 
their sport either in the South 
Bay or the Sound. Almost 
any week-end finds the Bay 
one series of races from West- 
hampton to Freeport. All 
classes of small boats, larks, 
cats and the neat one-design 
boats are here to supply a 
choice for the yachtsman. A 
lazy cruise in a cat makes a 
good vacation spent along the 
Bay, with the extra induce- 
ment of one of those Long 


Surely the sportsman’s de- 
light in rivalry finds no better 
opportunity than in the games 
which can be played on Long 
Island. Followers of the 
“royal and ancient game’ 
find golf links equal to the 
finest in the land. At Garden 
City under the care of Scotch 
experts a wonderful course 
has resulted. Shinnecock em- 
bodies the features of St. 
Andrew’s, and the play is part 
by ocean and part overlooking 
the bay, up and down the roll- 
ing dunes which make such 
ideal golfing country. There 
must be four-score links on 
the Island, most of them ex- 
cellent, many of them near— 





Island “shore dinners”! The Picking up the scent. Hunting after the hounds is one of Long forest Park is at Jamaica. 
. . - ’ +4 D4 @ a . ” 
Sound is for larger boats, and Island’s many opportunities for out-door recreation Che Long Island soil seems to 


the yacht club cruises work grow tennis courts, which are 
along with the possibilities for visits at the numerous yacht clubs attractive in the proximity of good bathing facilities either in 
in the attractive harbors along the way. There is racing, too, espe- ocean, bay or sound. Few sections have the quality of surf bath- 
cially of the more formal type. In the waters of Shelter Island, ing that is found here—or the choice of still or rough salt water. 
Gardiner’s Bay, and the Peconics, a combination of all the other Polo and cricket are much in vogue at the country clubs, and base- 
styles of yachting is to be had. The motorboat cuts an important ball too is a source of friendly rivalry in summer. 

figure in regattas, and it is understood that this exhilarating form When the question of “where shall we go today?” arises, take 
of racing will have its most important events in all of the harbors your car out on Long Island, Leave the guidebook and map at 
of the North Shore. Nor need winter cool your sailing ardor; home, and just go—the roads are excellent and you can strike 
just hitch yourself to one of those comets, called an ice-boat or a no bad ones wherever you run. The long Merrick Boulevard, 
scooter, and when you regain your breath you will have found one running into the South Country Road, extends nearly the entire 


argument for winter. length of the Island through varied and beautiful scenery and 





The courts in front of the Woodmere Club are fast enough for the If you wish to > al conformation or points with the cognoscenti go 
most proficient player to the Bayshore horse show 
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The Westbury turn. One of the most exciting points on the Van- 


derbilt Cup course 


past 
plac 
tead 
visit 
stop off and eny 
Island nited 
portunity 
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on th for next season 


concrete and macad 
am road that is an 


engineering wonder 


Phe Vanderbil 
Cup Race 
ly over this course 
and on the night pre 
ceding the much-het 


Is run part 
| 


alded event, thousands 
of enthusiasti 
ists crowd the roads 
leading to it. It is a 
remarkable 


sce the 


moto! 


sight to 


continuous stream of shining headlights all hurrying 
Some stop at the hotels in Garden City or 
the vicinity, but the greater number make themselves comfortable 


in their machines until dawn 


toward the course 


\t the first light the racers are 
away belching fire and roaring, their juggernaut drivers seeming 
inhabitants of some other strange planet with their weird helmets 


The South Country Road is one of Long Island's ideal boul 
which make it the most logical place for the motorist 


better water for making good performances. 


Polo at Wampage always draws a crowd of those who choose to 
enjoy their sport vicariously 


and staring eyes. The 
race itself is tremend- 
ously exciting as the 
cars swoop by at a 
rate fast enough to 
make the most chronic 
speeder gasp. 

Since the favorite 
sport of kings has be- 
come the game of lob- 
byists, horse-racing 1s 
not carried on to the 
extent it was former- 
ly, and aviation pro- 
vides an excellent sub- 
stitute at Belmont 
Park. Horse lovers, 
however, can see some 
really creditable per- 
formances at the vari- 
ious country fairs, 
and the Bayshore 
Horse Show brings as 
fine an exhibition of 
quality as can be seen 
anywhere. 

“Perpetual devotion to what a man calls his business is only 
sustained by perpetual neglect of many other things, and it is not 
by any means certain that a man’s business is the most important 
thing he has to do.” If you agree with Stevenson that the great 
outdoors has a claim upon your time, you can find no better place 
for recreation than upon Long Island. 


All the big race 
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Winter does not end the yachting season on Long Island. Then the “scooters” or ice- 
boats make other sailing seem tame in comparison 
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Drop by that riffle, and if you don’t land a speckled beauty your 
skill is lacking or you have the wrong fly 





